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Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries 


GUIDE 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS 
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A  Teacher's  Guide 


¥  „ 
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..Biggest  2-ia-l  VALUE 
in  Secretarial  Science 


HANDBOOK 

NEW  FIFTH  EDITION 

616  pages,  6  by  9,  $3.50 


of  the  Handbook,  three  plans  are  presented.  AH  three  ex¬ 
plain  the  Handbook’s  use  as  a  reference. 

Plan  1  for  using  the  Handbook  as  a  short-course  text  and 
reference  book.  The  beginning  secretary  will  not  go  on 
her  job  "cold”  if  she  first  has  studied  the  Handbook  as  a 
reference  tool. 

Plan  2  as  a  text  in  an  office-practice  or  secretarial-training 
course.  No  other  book  contains  the  wealth  of  business  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Handbook  presents  in  such  complete 
and  orderly  fashion. 

Plan  3  as  a  text  in  a  basic  or  review  English  course.  The 
section  on  English  is  a  complete,  concise  coverage,  unusually 
well  suited  to  review. 


You  have  known  the  Handbook  as  a  reference  .  .  . 

In  the  past  decade  this  unique  handbook,  now  in  its  fifth 
edition,  has  had  notable  success  in  distribution,  use,  and 
adoptions.  Over  88,000  copies  have  found  an  important 
place  on  the  desks  of  secretaries  and  secretarial  students. 


Now  you  can  use  it  as  a  text  .  .  . 

With  the  help  of  A  Teacher  s  Guide,  the  Handbook  makes 
a  perfect  text  for  direct  study  of  up-to-date  secretarial 
practice.  The  Guide  comes  in  response  to  requests  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  business  teachers  and  office  managers  wishing 
to  offer  courses  in  the  use  of  the  Handbook  to  their  students 
and  staffs.  To  satisfy  all  approaches  to  a  successful  study 


Send  today  for  your  on-approval  copy  of  Hutchinson's  HANDBOOK 
and  your  FREE  COPY  of  Strony's  GUIDE 

fThe  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Iowa  Students  Practice  With  IDENTIC 


Another  progressive  educational  institution  —  the  West  Technical 
High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa— chooses  Remington  Rand  Identic 
practice  sets  to  instruct  filing  students  because  of  these  major 
advantages; 

1.  Identic  sets  provide  thorough  practice  in  all  filing  systems. 
Materials  and  problems  are  identical  to  those  of  real  business, 
giving  realistic  preparation  for  any  filing  requirement. 

2.  Identic  sets  give  you  economy,  they  last  for  years— often  cutting 
equipment  costs  to  less  than  1  a  student. 

3.  Identic  sets  bring  you  8  free  aids  that  save  your  time  and  help 
you  in  testing,  grading  and  visual  instruction. 

Why  not  follow  the  good  example  of  hundreds  of  schools?  Let 
Identic  cut  your  equipment  costs,  save  your  time,  and  instruct  your 
students  thoroughly.  The  coupon  brings  you  full  details  without 
obligation,  so  send  it  today. 

Free  Movie  On  Filing 

Our  free,  full-color  motion  picture  on  filing,  entitled  "It  Must  Be 
Somewhere,”  dramatizes  filing  problems  in  actual  business,  and 
will  interest  your  students.  Use  coupon  below  to  obtain. 


Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Teacher 
Endorses  IDENTIC 


Miss  Linnic  B.  Wilson,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  says:  "For  more  than  20  years 
1  have  been  teaching  indexing  and  filing  to 
classes  of  high  school  students,  and  Library 
Bureau  Identic  equipment  has  been  used. 
During  this  time  1  have  examined  the  courses 
and  equipment  as  developed  by  different 
companies,  but  to  date  1  have  found  nothing 
that  1  wish  to  substitute  for  this  equipment.” 


Copyright  1040  by  Rrmington  Rand  Inc. 


AMERICAN  ^  _/  315  FOURTH  AVE. 

institute  new  YORK  10 

Send  me  free  literature  on  Remington  Rand's  Identic  practice  filing  sets:  □  Vertical  □  Visible 
D  Send  me  your  free  motion  picture,  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere!” 


Clip  coupon 
and  mail  today 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT _ ! 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

It  will  take  at  least  six  months  to 
measure  the  real  impact  of  devalu¬ 
ating  foreign  currencies.  No  one  dis¬ 
counts  the  certainty  of  an  impact  on 
the  American  economy,  but  so  many 
additional  factors  are  at  work  that 
it  will  take  half  a  year  for  devalua¬ 
tion  to  loom  through  the  surround¬ 
ing  smoke. 

The  immediate,  short-range  im¬ 
pact  was  mildly  deflationary.  Ex¬ 
perts  thought  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  would  take  devaluation  in  its 
stride  because  it  is  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  problems 
abroad.  Anything  that  will  resolve 
these  problems  should  help  Ameri¬ 
can  business. 

But  two  factors  caused  a  momen¬ 
tary  stumble.  For  one  thing,  stocks 
had  been  on  a  gradual  rise  for  quite 
a  while;  they  were  susceptible  to 
even  a  slight  pressure — the  “grow¬ 
ing  fringe”  is  always  soft.  Secondly, 
a  combination  of  strikes  and  threat¬ 
ened  strikes,  added  to  the  weight  of 
devaluation  uncertainties,  provided 
the  slight  pressure  needed  to  make 
buyers  waver  and  stock  values 
soften. 

Some  Other  Pressures 

American  business  and  industry, 
having  pulled  hard  to  get  out  of 
the  lowering-of-inventories  reces¬ 
sion,  seemed  well  on  the  road  up  to 
a  new,  mild  tide  of  prosperity.  Now 
the  future  is  uncertain  because  any 
one  of  a  number  of  factors  can  up¬ 
set  the  apple  cart. 

•  The  labor  situation  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  influence  on  the  market.  Every 
bit  of  encouraging  labor  news  makes 
stocks  rally  with  the  prospects  of 
steady  production  and  increased  na¬ 
tional  purchasing  power.  Every  bit 
of  discouraging  labor  news  brings  on 
the  reverse. 

Many  believe  that  the  labor  scene 
will  do  more  to  affect  the  value  of 


everyone’s  dollars  than  will  the  for¬ 
eign-exchange  scene. 

•  Devaluation  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  has  many  angles;  a  few: 

It  is  a  step  toward  economic  union 
of  Europe  and  hence  toward  politi¬ 
cal  union — a  step  that  ECA’s  Paul 
Hoffman  and  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  have  been  encouraging  but 
which  the  State  Department  views 
with  some  misgivings. 

Devaluation  means  that  American 
exports — tractors,  for  example — will 
have  to  compete  with  British  ex¬ 
ports  that  can  now  underprice 
American  products  in  such  foreign 
markets  as  the  Near  East. 

Devaluation  means  that  American 
imports,  not  only  from  Britain  but 
also  from  other  nations,  that  have 
undergone  devaluation  will  increase, 
and  sales  in  this  country  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  sales  of  American- 
made  goods.  The  outcome  of  this 
problem  depends  largely  on  what 
President  Truman  does  with  his  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  powers  of  lowering 
tariffs:  If  he  lets  down  the  barriers, 
a  flood  of  imports  will  roll  in.  He 
has  to  keep  the  balance  exactly  at 
the  point  where  sales  in  this  country 
will  help  the  situation  abroad  with¬ 
out  crippling  American  sales  here. 

Thus,  devaluation  affects  the 
goods  that  clerks  will  sell  across  the 
counter  in  American  stores,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  handled  by  American 
secretaries,  the  number  of  clerks  and 
secretaries  employed — not  to  men¬ 
tion  factory  employment — and  the 
dollar  signs  on  every  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  on  every  salary  check. 

•  American  politics  affect  our 
economy,  too.  The  Democrats,  jump¬ 
ing  the  gun  on  the  1950  Congres¬ 
sional  elections,  are  trying  to  align 
(a)  the  labor  vote,  by  promises  of 
ridding  labor  of  Taft-Hartley  regu¬ 
lations;  (b)  the  farm  vote,  by  prom¬ 
ises  of  sustaining  farm-product  price 
support;  and  (c)  the  small-business 
vote,  by  starting  trust-busting  suits 


like  the  current  attack  on  the  A&P  * 
food-merchandising  empire.  Demo-  i 
crats  are  also  courting  the  teachers’ 
vote  with  promises  of  social  se¬ 
curity  retirement  plans  for  teachers  ^ 
and  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Republicans  haven’t  begun  their 
active  retort — yet.  Their  angle  will 
be  on  contradictory  elements  in  the 
Democratic  pledges  and  the  “do  you 
want  the  Government  to  think  for 
you,  too?”  social-state  idea. 

Underlying  economic  concern  is  ^ 
whether  labor  power  and  taxation 
will  be  increased  or  reduced,  since 
both  of  these  factors  influence  pro¬ 
ductivity,  the  ability  of  business  to 
invest  in  expansion,  and  the  costs  all 
along  the  line. 

•  ECA’s  coaching  on  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  taking  effect.  EGA  has  been 
teaching  British  and  European 
manufacturers  how  to  sell  to  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Abroad,  merchandising  has  been 
based  on  the  better-mousetrap  the¬ 
ory;  whereas,  in  America,  it  has  been  t 
based  on  advertising — not  waiting 
for  a  path  to  be  beaten  to  the  door. 

Already  some  British  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  taking  to  the  coaching  and 
finding  that  it  pays.  Examples:  by 
appealing  to  American  tastes,  selling 
in  American  methods,  and  distribut¬ 
ing  along  our  main  line  channels, 
Britons  are  now  selling  sportswear 
and  yard  goods,  Raleigh  bicycles,  ' 
shotguns,  Scotch  whisky,  and  pot¬ 
tery  in  considerable  quantities. 
Other  products  are  due  to  swell  the 
tide. 

IBM  Expansion 

Because  of  “.  .  .  the  rapid 

growth  of  IBM  and  its  program  of 
expansion  throughout  the  world, 
which  require  greater  division  of 
responsibility  and  increased  execu¬ 
tive  personnel  .  .  .”  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  shuffle  of  top 
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THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  SR.,  president  of 
IBM  since  1914,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  board  of  both  IBM  and  its  newly  estab¬ 
lished  subsidiary,  IBM  World  Trade  Corpora¬ 
tion.  At  same  time  .  .  . 

executives  and  the  incorporation  of 
its  foreign-trade  department  as  a 
subsidiary,  the  IBM  World  Trade 
Corporation. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr.,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  presidency  of  the 
domestic  firm  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  boards  of  both  the  domestic  and 
subsidiary  companies.  His  post  has 
been  filled  by  John  G.  Phillips, 
former  executive  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  Phillips’  position,  in  turn,  has 
been  assigned  to  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr. 

Harrison  K.  Chauncey,  former 
manager  of  IBM  legal  department 
and  since  the  war  active  in  IBM’s 
foreign  trade  management,  has  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  new  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation. 

Business  Conversations 

•  A  University  of  Michigan  sur¬ 
vey,  based  on  a  sampling  of  3,500 
interviews,  finds  that  about  one 
family  in  every  four  expects  to  buy 
a  home  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  that 
(nonfarm)  home-owning  families  in 
.America  number  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lion,  a  record  growth  of  two  million 
in  twelve  months.  Home  builders 
cheerfully  see  sale  of  seven  million 
more  homes  by  end  of  1953. 

•  John  L.  Lewis  suspended  min¬ 
ers’  welfare  payments  on  the 
grounds  that  nonpayment  of  royal¬ 
ties  crippled  the  welfare  fund.  Stat¬ 
isticians  point  out,  however,  that 
Lewis  did  not  tell  the  whole  story: 
When  Lewis  ordered  his  men  to  a 
three-day  work  week  in  July,  the 


THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  JR.,  who  joined  IBM 
in  a  sales  capacity  after  graduating  from 
Brown  University  in  1937  and  became  vice- 
president  and  director  in  1946,  was  made 
executive  vice-president  of  IBM. 

tonnage  produced  was  not  enough 
to  support  the  welfare  fund.  Op¬ 
erators  pay  a  20-cent  royalty  per 
ton.  The  fund  shuffled  out  money 
faster  than  production  was  bringing 
it  in.  At  three  days  a  week,  the  fund 
gets  over  $5  million  a  month,  pays 
out  $11  million. 

•  Blue-Cross  plans  for  hospital 
care  protect  more  than  22  per  cent 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  High¬ 
est  figure  is  in  Rhode  Island,  with 
71  per  cent  covered. 

Business  Entrepreneurs 

•  Coronet  magazine  has  devised 
a  new  ad-getting  gimmick.  The 
proposition:  Run  identical  four-col¬ 
or  ads  in  Coronet  and  one  of  four 
other  big  national  magazines,  asking 
for  mail  orders.  Coronet  guarantees 
more  orders — or  money  back. 

•  Swank  Bonwit  Teller,  New 
York  City  department  store,  had  an 
idea:  to  sell  a  combination  cash- 
mere  sweater  and  tweed  skirt  of 
identical  color.  Putting  idea  to  work: 
B  T  arranged  with  Pringle  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  England,  high-quality  man¬ 
ufacturers,  to  make  the  garments. 
Now  B  T  reports  “sensational  sales” 
of  the  product.  This  is  the  kind  of 
business  England  wants  from 
America. 

•  Builders  of  a  new  ten-story  of¬ 
fice  building  in  lower  Manhattan 


Information  and  data  in  "The  Business 
Scene"  are  abstracted,  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment,  from  Business  Week,  the  magaiine  of 
business  executives. 


advertised  that  the  building  would 
be  named  for  first  firm  to  rent  three 
whole  floors. 

•  California  state  government 
needs  more  office  space  but  hasn’t 
the  ready  cash  to  erect  the  $15  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  buildings  needed; 
meanwhile  it  is  paying  $3  million 
a  year  for  rented  space.  So,  a  new 
idea  is  being  tested  in  courts  for 
constitutionality  before  being  put  to 
work:  Let  investment  firms  build 
the  structures  and  lease  them  to  the 
state  for  40  years,  after  which  the 
structures  become  state  property. 
Several  big  insurance  companies  are 
interested.  If  test  case  wins  approval, 
there  may  be  an  avalanche  of  simi¬ 
lar  investments  in  other  state,  city, 
and  local  government  housing. 

•  Rubber  igloos  are  newest  item 
of  equipment  for  the  Air  Force. 
They’re  made  by  Firestone,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  house  ground  radar  instal¬ 
lations  up  north,  and  will  withstand 
three-ton  loads  of  snow  and  one 
hundred-m.p.h.  winds  even  though 
held  up  solely  by  air  pressure. 

•  Watch  for  new  plastic  milk  bot¬ 
tles.  They’ll  look  like  the  familiar 
wax-coated  paper  containers  but 
are  reported  to  be  guaranteed  not  to 
leak.  Big  reason  for  dairies’  using 
them:  containers  can  be  shipped  flat 
and  shaped  at  the  point  of  filling, 
saving  an  estimated  90  per  cent  in 
new-container  shipping  costs. 


EDUCATION  NEWS 


Social  Security  for  Teachers? 

Assuming  definite  form  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  legislation  to  provide  so¬ 
cial-security  retirement  benefits  for 
educators,  similar  to  benefits  for 
other  workers. 

•  Present  estimate:  Each  teacher 
would  pay  1  per  cent  of  first  $3,000 
annual  salary  (to  be  matched  by  em¬ 
ployers)  and  would  receive  mini¬ 
mum  of  $25  a  month  (average:  $44 
a  month)  at  sixty-five — in  addition 
to  whatever  he  receives  from  the 
retirement  plan  of  his  state. 

•  Problems:  Employers  in  non¬ 
profit  institutions,  including  private 
schools  and  colleges,  are  worried 
about  Federal  taxation.  Non-profit 
institutions  are  tax-free;  security 
taxation  might  jeopardize  their  tax 
status. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  and 
public  colleges  and  universities,  as 
plans  stand  now,  would  be  covered 
only  if  entire  state  enters  into  a  com- 
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THE  TYPING 
DEMONSTRATION 


Heeomm0^ndt»d  hy 
HuninesH  Edu^atorn 
and  Teachers  Cotieges 

The  Typing  Demonstration  Table  is 
scientifically  designed  for  maximum 
effectiveness  in  teaching  and  lectur¬ 
ing.  It  enables  you  to  give  your 
students  the  full  benefit  of  the  three 
senses  -Sight  Hecaing,  and  Touch 
— the  components  of  perfect  demon¬ 
stration.  This  teaching  aid  has 
proved  to  be  good  news  to  depart¬ 
ments  with  limited  equipment  and 
facilities  as  well  as  to  fully  equipped 
schools  and  colleges. 

Constructed  oi  steel  and  finished  in  olive- 
green  bolted  enamel,  the  table  rests  on  four 
casters,  one  with  toe-touch  lock.  It  measures 
18"  X  26"  at  base.  15"  x  24"  at  top.  The 
height  can  be  set  iiutantly  to  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment — from  minimum.  27"  to  maximum.  51  Vi". 
Price.  $29.75.  F.O.B.  Hortford.  Wis. 

Heighten  your  students'  Interest  —  Im¬ 
prove  their  technique. 

Mail  your  order  today  to: 

H.  M.  ALLEN 

104  Teddy  Avenue 
Hartford,  Wisconsin 


pact  with  the  Security  Agency;  or, 
if  the  state  already  has  a  teachers’ 
retirement  plan,  two-thirds  of  teach¬ 
ers  must  vote  to  add  Federal  protec¬ 
tion  to  their  own. 

•  Expectations:  Late  1950. 

Federal  Aid  for  Schools? 

Snag  in  the  legislation-for-educa- 
tion  program  is  still  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee,  which, 
after  the  parochial-school  debacle, 
is  holding  up  half  a  dozen  redrafts 
of  bills  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 

•  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is 
sixtj  -four-year-old  John  Lesinski 
(D.,  S.  C.),  whose  chief  heckler  is 
twenty-seven-year-old  Hugo  Sims, 
a  fellow  Democrat  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Sims,  father  of  three  youngsters 
and  nephew  of  President  Henry  R. 
Sims  of  Winthrop  College,  has  been 
trying  to  force  action,  even  to  rais¬ 
ing  a  petition  that  did  in  fact  force 
a  meeting — only  to  have  no  quorum 
appear.  Lesinski  says  he’ll  have  no 
more  educational  meetings  this  year 
for  his  Committee.  If  so,  there  will 
be  no  new  legislation  in  1949. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  when  NEA 
President  Andrew  Holt  called  on 
President  Truman  to  thank  him  (de¬ 
livering  an  NEA  resolution)  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  he  came  out  of  the  White 
House  and  quoted  the  President  as 
saying,  “Federal  aid  to  schools  is 
bound  to  come — the  Administration 
is  pushing  continuously  for  early 
action.” 

In  other  ways,  ways  with  foreign- 
policy  strings  attached,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  more  gener¬ 
ous.  It  has  appropriated  $4  million  of 
ECA  funds  to  help  stranded  Chinese 
students  (presumably  pro-Ameri¬ 
can)  complete  their  educations  and 
then  get  back  to  China.  It  has  also 
authorized  that  future  payments  on 
Finland’s  $13.4  million  war  debt  be 
used  for  student  exchanges  between 
U.  S.  A.  and  Finland. 

Big  People  and  Places 

•  Supreme  Court  Justice  Rut¬ 
ledge,  who  died  in  late  September, 
will  be  remembered  for  his  dissent 
in  the  New  Jersey  transportation- 
for-parochial-schools  case.  It  was 
he  who  said:  “The  realm  of  religious 
training  and  belief  remains,  as  the 
First  Amendment  made  it,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  man  and  his 
God.  It  should  be  kept  inviolately 
private.  It  should  not  be  entangled 
or  considered  with  what  legislatures 
may  take  over  into  the  public  do¬ 
main.” 


•  Edwin  H.  Miner,  Associate 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
is  the  fourth  important  education 
official  to  resign  from  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  past  year.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Education  Program. 

•  George  D.  Stoddard,  University 
of  Illinois  president,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  one-hundred-mem¬ 
ber  U.  S.  delegation  to  UNESCO.  He 
succeeds  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Kan¬ 
sas  State  College  president,  and 
will  serve  three  years. 


PEOPLE 

Collegiate  Appointments 

•  Dr.  Godfrey  Dewey,  educator, 
author,  and  sports  fan,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  president  of  Boston’s 
academic  Emerson  College.  Doctor 
Dewey,  best  known  among  business 
teachers  for  his  authorship  of  short¬ 
hand  texts,  is  also  prominent  in 
winter  sports.  (He  was  president  of 
the  third  Olympic  winter  games 
committee  at  Lake  Placid  in  1932 
and  is  the  architect  of  several  ski- 
jumps,  including  the  50-meter 
Breadloaf  hill  at  Middlebury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  College.) 

•  Dr.  Harry  Huffman  will  leave 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  time 
to  assume  on  January  2  his  new 
duties  as  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  where  he  will  direct  a  gradu¬ 
ate  program  during  the  summer  and 
an  undergraduate  program  during 
the  other  school  terms. 

•  Three  additions  to  the  staff  of 
Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls:  Dr. 
E.  L.  Marietta,  from  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  to  assistant- 
professor  rank  and  a  secretarial- 
studies  assignment;  Leonard  J. 
Keefe,  from  Gannon  College  and 
former  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
to  assistant-professor  rank  and  an 
assignment  as  teacher-trainer  in 
distributive  education;  and  Peter  G. 
Haines,  who  completed  his  M.A.  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  this 
summer,  to  an  instructorship  and  an 
assignment  in  business-survey  and 
accounting  courses. 

•  Gladys  Bahr,  well  -  known 
spokesman-leader  in  the  consumer- 
education  movement,  author,  and 
active  participant  in  numerous  busi¬ 
ness-education  organizations,  has 
left  her  post  at  Withrow  High 
School  to  accept  a  position  at 
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5  NEW 

SCHOOL  SERVICES! 


Complete  Tmxtbook 
"Fundamentals  of  Mimeo¬ 
graph  Stencil  Duplication"  — 
fifteen  lessons,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  Agnew 
(NYU)  and  Cansler  (North¬ 
western).  ^ — ■ 


Your  Pupil’s  Passport 
to  Better  Jobs 


Operating  Charts 
For  various  models  —  size 
50"  X  38*  in  three  colors  for 
easy  classroom  teaching. 


This  card  that  you  sign  certifies  that  your  pupil 
has  completed  a  course  in  mimeographing — a 
course  that  more  and  more  pupils  are  asking  for. 
They  want  the  better  jobs,  the  greater  security 
offered  to  young  people  with  this  skill.  For  today 
there  is  an  ever-growing  demand  for  clean-cut 
economical  mimeograph  duplication  and  for  trained 
mimeograph  operators. 

To  help  you  teach  mimeographing,  A.  B.  Dick  Com¬ 
pany  offers  many  more  services  and  practical  aids. 
Some  of  these  are  shown  here.  And  the  complete  line 
of  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs  includes  models  to  fit  every 
need  and  every  budget.  For  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable 
stencil  duplicating  products. 

Mimeographing  Is  BALANCED  Duplicating 

Brings  you  o//  the  essentials — legibility,  speed,  versotility,  easy  operation, 
and  low  overall  cost — with  no  sacrifice  of  one  for  another. 


Certificate  of  Proficiency 
For  pupils  who  complete 
course. 


Special  Stencil  Sheets 
For  easy  preparation  of 
handwritten  assignments  and 
lessor,  sheets.  Others  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  professional  look¬ 
ing  4-page  folders,  2-  and 
3-column  newspapers. 


the  first  name  in  mimeographing 


For  more  information  about  the  teaching  of 

mimeographing  and  the  five  new  school  services — mail  this  coupon  today. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-1149 

720  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


NAME 


Tracing  Pages 

A  portfolio  of  drawings  and 
ideas  to  tie  in  with  school 
activities. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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T.  MAHAFFEY 
.  .  .  a  critical  study  .  .  . 


Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri — ^long  a  center  of  consumer 
education. 

Honors 

To  Harold  D.  Fasnacht;  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws,  from 
his  1929  alma  mater,  McPherson 
College.  Doctor  Fasnacht,  business- 
education  expert  (especially  in  busi¬ 
ness-machine  training),  was  for¬ 
merly  a  teacher  and  subsequently 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Wiley, 
Colorado,  and  has  been  business 
manager,  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  dean  of  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Colorado  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Denver.  He  is  now  president 
of  La  Verne  College. 

Doctorates 

Sister  Mary  Alexius,  O.P.,  in¬ 
structor  at  Edgewood  High  School 
and  College  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Doctor  of  Education,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  August,  1949. 
Dissertation:  “Improvements  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Business  Education  Since 
1900.”  Before  entering  the  convent. 
Sister  had  been  a  secretary  in  the 
general  offices  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad.  She  received  her  B.Ed. 
from  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity  and  her  M.A.  from  the  Colorado 
State  College  in  Greeley. 

•  T.  Mahaffey,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Blue- 
field  (West  Virginia)  State  College, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  from  the  Ohio 
State  University,  September,  1949. 
Dissertation:  “A  Critical  Study  of 
Business  Education  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroes 
with  Implications  for  Business 
Teacher  Education.”  Major  profes¬ 
sor,  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna. 

1 12 


SISTER  MARY  ALEXIUS.  O.P. 

.  .  .  business  education  history  .  .  . 


Bereavement 

•  Richard  W.  Massey,  founder  of 
a  system  of  business  colleges  and 
an  insurance  and  real-estate  execu¬ 
tive,  recently  died  in  a  Birmingham 
hospital.  He  organized  and  was  for 
fifty  years  president  of  the  Massey 
System  of  business  colleges  in 
Birmingham,  Richmond,  Louisville, 
Houston,  Montgomery,  and  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Dr.  Mortola  New  Pace  Dean 

Robert  S.  Pace,  president  of 
Pace  College,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mor¬ 
tola  (Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1946)  as 
Dean  of  Pace  College.  Doctor  Mor¬ 
tola  had  been  acting  dean  since  June 
1.  He  was  formerly  registrar  and 
lecturer  on  statistics  in  Fordham’s 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Sherwood  New  S-W  President 

After  a  brief  period  as  acting 
president  of  the  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  J.  F.  Sherwood 
has  been  made  president  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  educated  at  Ohio 
Northern  University,  Strayer  Col¬ 
lege,  and  International  College, 
joined  the  S-W  staff  in  1919.  Since 
that  time  he  has  served  his  com¬ 
pany  in  virtually  every  capacity — as 
a  field  representative,  as  editor  of  the 
Balance  Sheet,  as  editor  of  text¬ 
books,  as  an  official  of  the  firm,  and 
as  an  author. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
developing  instructional  material  on 
taxation  and  has  written  or  coau¬ 
thored  a  number  of  successful  ac¬ 
counting  textbooks  on  the  collegiate 
level  and  books  for  private  business 
schools. 


J.  F.  SHERWOOD 
.  .  .  now  president,  South-Western 


In  addition  to  his  publishing  ex¬ 
perience,  Mr.  Sherwood  brings  to 
his  position  a  long  record  of  service 
to  business-education  organizations, 
of  teaching  in  a  number  of  schools, 
and  of  participation  in  numerous  , 
Cincinnati  civic  affairs. 


GROUPS 


Shorthand  Reporters 

It  was  hot  in  Oklahoma  City  when 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters  ' 
Association  recently  held  its  annual  ^ 
meeting — and  not  just  because  of 
the  weather.  Boiling-over  topics: 
professional  ethics,  training  aids, 
and  the  use  of  electric  recorders  in 
the  courtroom. 

When  the  steam  had  settled,  the  ; 
following  had  been  elected  national 
officers:  Texan  J.  L.  McAtee,  presi¬ 
dent;  Kansan  Mrs.  Ollie  Watson, 
vice-president;  Michiganite  Chester 
G.  Holdefer,  secretary;  Indianan 
Leona  White,  treasurer;  and  Col¬ 
oradan  C.  P.  Gehman,  historian.  « 
From  California  and  Nebraska  two 
were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  —  Norman  McKnight  and 
Richard  Mowers,  respectively. 

Next  year — the  Association’s  fifti¬ 
eth — the  convention  will  be  held  in 
Denver. 

Unique  plan:  entertainment  was  * 
provided  by  a  local  committee  head¬ 
ed  by  Henry  B.  Walker  and  was 
financed  by  local  reporters  who  con-  j 
tributed  $15  in  addition  to  the  $10 
registration  fee.  i 

Conference  Calendar 

National  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  National  Association  of  Ac- 
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credited  Commercial  Schools,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Colleges,  November  23-26, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Southern  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  November  24,  25,  and  26, 
McAllister  Hotel,  Miami. 

Business  Education  Association  of 
New  York  State,  December  2  and  3, 
New  York  City. 

American  Vocational  Association, 
December  6-10,  Atlantic  City. 

National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  December  28,  29,  and  30, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 


Speaking  to  the  Boss 

For  years,  business  teachers  have 
said,  ‘‘I  wish  someone  would  ex¬ 
plain  these  things  to  our  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.”  Such  teachers  will  be 
happy  to  learn: 

The  November,  1949,  issue  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  Bulletin  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  a  review  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  problems,  and  techniques  in 
I  business  education.  This  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  has  been  edited  by  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  professor  of 
education.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  its  preparation 
I  is  a  project  of  the  UBEA. 

The  issue  contains  twenty-eight 
I  articles,  each  written  by  recognized 
!  leaders  in  business  education: 


I  Mr.  Fred  Archer 
Miss  Gladys  Bahr 
Mr.  J.  Beaumont 
Dr.  W.  Blackler 
Dr.  T.  Boynton 
Dr.  A.  Brewington 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame 
Mr.  Verner  Dotson 
;  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner 
Dr.  M.  H.  Freeman 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries 
Dr.  H.  Gilbreth 
Mr.  Hollis  Guy 
Dr.  Harm  Harms 
Dr.  B.  Haynes 


Dr.  H.  Huffman 
Dr.  Parker  Liles 
Dr.  Paul  Lomax 
Mr.  Marion  Malloy* 
Dr.  Carroll  Nolan 
Dr.  Milton  Olson  . 
Mr.  Harry  Packer 
Dr.  Ray  G.  Price 
Dean  C.  Puckett 
Miss  G.Roughsedge 
Dr.  John  L.  Rowe 
Dr.  Lewis  Toll 
Miss  Clara  Voyen 
Mr.  A.  L.  Walker 
Dr.  John  Walsh 


1  The  issue  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  point  of  view;  the  second  re¬ 
ports  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
business-education  program;  the 
third  concerns  co-operation  with 
teacher-training  institutions,  with 
.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  Busi- 
'  ness  Education  Service,  and  with 
state  departments  of  education;  and 
the  last  part  reviews  what  every 
I  principal  should  know  about  evalu- 
,  ating  the  teaching  in  specific  busi¬ 
ness  classes  in  his  school. 

Copies  of  the  November  Bulletin 
should  be  ordered — and  if  you  are  to 
t  keep  pace  with  your  principal,  they 
really  should  be  ordered  and  read — 
from  the  National  Association  of 


CONCENTRATION  IN  MOROCCO.  Caught  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  W  in  a  recent 
typing  contest  in  Morocco  is  "a  young  Moroccan  girl  of  13,  Lalla  Malika,  daughter  of 
Cherif  Moulay  Idriss  ben  Abdel  Ali  el  Idrissi,  descendant  of  the  famous  Moulay  Idriss, 
much  honored  and  prayed  in  Morocco,"  as  one  Casablanca  newspaper  captioned  this 
photo.  Newspaper  added,  "Evolution:  the  Morocco  girls  are  rapidly  getting  interested  in 
the  most  modern  methods  of  work."  Photo,  Courtesy  oj  Royal 


Secondary  School  Principals,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  A  copy  costs  50  cents. 


LETTERS 


Curtain  Call 

Forgive  BEW  for  its  pride  in  read¬ 
ers’  messages  of  congratulations. 
Editors  get  fewer  letters  than  you 
think,  and  most  letters  they  do  get 
are  ones  of  inquiry  or  disquieting 
criticism.  So  it  is  that  the  stream  of 
comments  like  the  following  are 
most  enheartening. 

Dear  BEW:  . . .  congratulations  on 
the  change  in  BEW.  ...  is  more 
impressive,  the  articles  seem  to  be 
better,  and  the  copy  is  easier  to  read 
...  a  real  step  forward! — George^ A. 
Meadows,  president,  Meadows- 
Draughon  College,  Shreveport. 

Dear  BEW:  May  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  commend  you  on  the 
new  format  of  your  magazine?  .  .  . 
a  pleasant  and  welcome  change 
.  .  .  gained  stature  and  dignity  in  one 
fell  swoop.  Congratulations!  We 


shall  look  forward  to  forthcoming 
issues. — William  J.  Hamilton,  dean, 
Peirce  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  BEW:  I  took  my  first  corri¬ 
dor-duty  period  to  start  reading  the 
new  BEW.  ...  I  like  it  so  much 
that  I  want  an  extra  copy  at  once 
to  give  our  new  Director  of  Business 
Education  when  he  visits  us  next 
week — or  else  I’ll  have  to  give  him 
mine! — Harland  V.  Main,  Harrison 
Tech,  Chicago. 

Dear  BEW:  Congratulations  on 
the  September  BEW  ...  is  a  vastly 
improved  publication  ...  will  be  a 
decided  contribution  to  the  business 
teaching  profession.  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  my  additional  issues. — 
John  L.  Rowe,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dear  BEW:  .  .  .  tell  you  how 
pleased  we  are  with  the  new  format 
of  BEW. — Arthur  L.  Walker,  State 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dear  BEW:  Like  the  new  BEW 
.  .  .  you  have  done  as  good  a' job  as 
can  be  done. — Herbert  Tonne,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 
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Meeting  with  wide  approval 
from  teachers— 


“Right -at  the  Start,”  Royal's  new 
and  thoroughly  authoritative  school 
film,  helps  you  teach  typing  to  be¬ 
ginners  in  a  vivid  way. 


This  new  teaching  aid  is  intended  for  intermittent 
projection  over  a  two-  to  three- week  period  in  be¬ 
ginners’  typing  classes. 

rhis  is  a  demonstration  him.  Novel,  dramatic  closeiips 
show^  graphically  and  clearly  proper  use  of  machine  con¬ 
trols,  key-stroking,  and  key-location.  An  unohtrusi\e, 
motivating  narration  helps  hold  the  students’  interest 
throughout  the  film. 

This  supplementary  teaching  aid  ( 1 6  mm.,  black  Sewhite, 
sound)  fits  in  admirably  with  individual  teachers’  pro¬ 
grams.  Prints  for  rental  or  purchase  at  actual  cost  to  us. 


For  further  infonfiation  on  ""  Ri^ht—at  the  S tatty"" 
write  School  Department 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Curriculum  Evolution  Granby  High  School's  office-practice  room  shown 

above  marks  Norfolk  as  one  of  the  fifteen  Vir¬ 
ginia  cities  that  have  introduced  a  practical  training  program  in  nonsteno- 
graphic  office  occupations.  Ample,  modem  equipment,  efficient  training 
by  office-wise  teachers,  and  a  sound  course  of  study  are  the  heart  of 
the  program. 

Virsinia  Develops  a  Program  of 
Nonstenographic  Office  Training 

LOUISE  MOSES,  Teacher — Co-ordinator 
Granby  High  School,  Norfolk 
and 


A.  L.  WALKER,  State  Supervisor 
Commercial  Education  Service 

Fifteen  high  schools  in  Virginia 
recently  established  a  special  office¬ 
training  program.  The  word 
“special”  is  used  here  because  the 
new  occupational  programs  are  a 
departure  from  the  traditional 
course  of  terminal  training  that  is 
characteristic  of  most  high  schools. 

In  Virginia,  as  in  most  states, 
nearly  every  business-training  pro¬ 
gram  in  high  schools  includes  a  cur¬ 
riculum  for  training  secretarial 
employees.  Yet  a  study  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  figures  for  1948  in  Virginia’s 
293  high  schools — 

No.  of  Number 

Schools  Subject  Enrolled 

281  Beginning  Typewriting  13,967 

232  Advanced  Typewriting  5,351 

220  Beginning  Shorthand  4,254 

109  Advanced  Shorthand  1,574 

166  Beginning  Bookkeeping  5,065 

43  Advanced  Bookkeeping  460 


98  General  Business  4,488 

1  Filing  22 

29  Office  Practice  971 

19  Work-Study  Program  100 


—shows  how  few  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  for  nonstenographic  office 
training.  With  the  possible  exception 


of  typewriting,  no  course  above  the 
sophomore  year — pointed  toward 
nonstenographic  office  occupations — 
enrolled  as  many  as  1,000  students. 

(Virginia  is  not  alone  in  such 
statistics.  Figures  released  on  Ohio 
enrollments  in  February,  1947,  and 
on  Connecticut  enrollments  in  1948 
showed  practically  an  identical  dis¬ 
tribution. — Editor) 

In  most  schools  the  vocational- 
business  program  was  obviously  pre¬ 
dominantly  secretarial  or  steno¬ 
graphic.  Bookkeeping,  with  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  first-year 
students  continuing  into  advanced 
training,  was  a  poor  second. 

Pattern  for  Action 

Teachers  in  Virginia  recognized 
the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  office¬ 
training  program.  Such  a  program, 
called  a  “State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Office  Training,”  was  written  in  1946 
as  the  result  of  a  workshop  at  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute..  A 
group  of  consultants,  including 
Dr.  Peter  Agnew  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity),  Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer 
(Remington  Rand  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion),  Robert  E.  Slaughter  (Gregg), 
and  Dr.  James  Gemmell  (Penn 
State)  were  called  in  to  confer  with 
a  group  of  Virginia  teachers. 


In  the  workshop,  an  outline  of 
several  instructional  units;  in  cleri¬ 
cal  practice  was  prepared  in  tenta¬ 
tive  form.  Participating  in  this 
ground-breaking  study  were  seven 
of  the  eight  teacher-co-ordinators 
who  subsequently  launched  the  first 
actual  programs  in  the  fall  of  1947. 

In  setting  a  pattern  for  action,  the 
following  fundamentals  were  agreed 
on  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  Functional  training  in  office 
occupations  requires  an  office  labo¬ 
ratory  outfitted  with  equipment,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  appliances  representative 
of  real  business  offices. 

2.  The  instructor  must  have  and 
must  utilize  opportunities  to  make 
continuing  first-hand  contact  with 
office  employers  and  employees — 
the  instructor  must  know  business 
practices. 

3.  In  his  terminal  year  or  semes¬ 
ter,  the  student  must  be  permitted  to 
gain  actual  occupational  experience 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher-co-ordinator.  In 
that  way  proper  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion  and  occupational  adjustments 
can  be  provided. 

4.  Responsibility  for  occupational 
training  is  a  co-operative  one,  in¬ 
volving  both  the  schools  and  the 
potential  employers.  (Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  has  validated  this  assump¬ 
tion:  Virginia  employers  not  only 
recognize  the  imperative  partner¬ 
ship  but  are  in  most  cases  solicitous 
of  the  opportunity  to  work  with  of- 
fice-ti;aining  teachers  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  clerical-training 
program.) 

5.  The  vocational  office-training 
program  must  be  flexible.  It  must  be 
adaptable  to  conditions  of  varying 
sizes  and  flexible  enough  to  fit  into 
a  variety  of  school  situations.  Some 
schools,  for  example,  can  devote  two 
periods  a  day  for  a  term  to  the  of¬ 
fice  laboratory  class,  while  others 
can  devote  only  one  period  a  day 
but  can  continue  it  for  a  full  year. 

On  the  foundation  of  these  cri¬ 
teria,  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 
consultants  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers,  the  Virginia  plan  emerged. 

Work  Experience  a  Keynote 

The  new  office-training  course  is 
available  to  senior  business  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  established  a  definite 
“job  objective.”  The  in-school  train¬ 
ing  is  given  in  a  laboratory  simulat¬ 
ing  a  business  office  in  equipment, 
layout,  and  work  routines  (see 
photograph).  All  students  who  are 
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STUDCNT  PERSONNEL  RECORD 

VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  TRAINING 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
_ SCHOOL 


ATTACH  PHOTO 


Nainc- 


AddrcM- 


Tclc^hone- 


Date  of  Birth 


Date  of  Graduation  — 
or 

Date  of  Withdrawal^ 
Reason - —  _ 


Jr.  Sr. 

(Circle) 


Terminal  Ratings* 


Parent  or  Guardian. 
Address _ 


Occupational  Skills  4  H 

44 

1 

ENGLISH  FUNDAMENTALS 

Spellins; 

Vocabulary 

Punctuation 

BOOKKEEPING  (No.  of  yrs  ) 

SHORTHAND 

Dictation  Rate 

Transcription  Rate 

TYPEWRTTING  RATE 

nUNG  (No.  of  hrs.) 

ADDING  MACHINES 

CALCULATING  MACHINRS 

Rotary  (No.  of  hra. ) 

Key  Driven  (No.  of  hrt.) 

MACHINE  TRANSCRIPTION 

Disc  (Na  of  hrs.) 

Cylinder  (No.  of  hra.) 

UUPUCATING  MACHINES 

Stencil  (No.  of  hrs.) 

Fluid  (Na  of  hrs  ) 

PENMANSHIP 

Words 

Figures 

PRODUCT  ION  RATE 

OTHERS 

_ 

Occupation:  Mother. 


Occupation:  Father - 

TEST  SCORE 


PERCENTILE 


PERSONALITY  RATINGS 


Traitt 

MU 

Ability  to  follow  Instructions 

Accuracy 

Cooperation 

Courtesy 

L 

Dependabilitv 

Initiative 

Loyalty 

Personal  Aop^ararce 

Pois- 

Punctuality 

Speech 

Tactfuinest 

Composite  Rating: 

EXTRA  CURRICULA  ACTIVITIES 


•  4-pointscale:  4  Excellent;  3  Good;  2  Average;  1  Poor. 
STUDBrrS  HAKE  HERS 


Dates  Raud  _ _ 

Are  there  any  HEALTH  limiutions  that  would  affect 
this  person’s  employment? 

REMARKS  _ 


CENTER  SPREAD  of  Kardex  record  above  provides  a  complete  profile  of  the  skills  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  each  student  in  the  program. 


Firm.  . 

Employer  or  Supervisor. 

Job  Title _ 

Remarks  _ 

Firm _ 


PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT' 


_  Froni  _ 

.Earnings.  Per  Hour. 


Telephone. 
To _ 


Tout. 


_ Address 


Empbyer  or  Supervisor 

Job  Title _ _ _ 

Remaras 


Term  of  Employir.ent:  From. 

Job  Title _ _ _ 

Job  Activities _ 


_  From 

Eaniings,  Per  Hour _ _ 


_ Telephone . 

To _ 

Toul  _ 


TWfO  YEAR  FOLLOWjJP 

_ _ To _ 


Firm  Name 


Reason  for  leaving 


Term  of  Employment:  From  _ _ 

Job  Title _ _ 


To 


Firm  Name 


Job  Activities 
Reason  for  leaving 


Term  of  Employment:  From 

Job  Title _ _ 

Job  Activities _ _ _ 


To 


Firm  Name 


Reason  for  leaving _ 


FRONT  OF  THE  4-page  Kardex  record  above  provides  a  complete  profile  of  occupational 
experience  of  each  student. 


ADMINISTRATION _ 

admitteii  to  the  office-training 
course  are  enrolled  only  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  conference  with  the  co-or¬ 
dinator  and  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  available  for  part- 
time  work  experience  when  a  desir¬ 
able  work  station  can  be  secured. 

Although  work  experience  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  factor  in  the 
vocational  office-training  program, 
it  is  never  presumed  that  the  student 
will  be  assigned  to  a  work  station 
unless  it  has  definite  training  po¬ 
tentialities.  Work  experience  must 
be  a  valuable  educational  adjunct, 
never  a  formal  necessity  simply  for 
the  sake  of  being  emplpyed. 

The  co-operative  part-time  work 
experience  feature  is  accomplished 
in  several  different  ways.  Because 
the  program  is  new,  not  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  firms  that  could  use  part-time 
employees  to  advantage  have  been 
informed  of  the  work-training  pro¬ 
gram;  consequently,  not  all  have 
been  sold  on  the  idea.  Therefore, 
actual  business  office  jobs  are  not 
yet  available  for  every  student  in 
the  program. 

When  paid  office  work  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  problem  of  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  is  met  by  the  teacher- 
co-ordinator  in  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways: 

1.  Assigning  students  to  school 
office  on  a  one-period  schedule. 

2.  Assigning  students  to  telephone 
duty. 

3.  Assigning  students  to  counsel¬ 
ors  for  dictation  and  other  duties. 

4.  Using  business-office  work  sta¬ 
tions  for  short  periods  to  complete 
rush  or  additional  work  jobs. 

5.  Assigning  students  to  a  school 
office-service  laboratory. 

6.  Arranging  for  students  to  visit 
offices  to  see  specific  jobs  performed 
— cutting  plates  for  the  addresso- 
graph  machine,  for  example. 

Experience  Records 

The  employers  of  part-time  work¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  fill  in  on  a  printed 
form  prepared  by  the  teacher-co¬ 
ordinator  the  number  of  hours  the 
trainee  worked,  his  earnings,  and 
comments  on  his  working  habits. 

The  student  fills  in  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  stating  hours  worked,  earnings, 
duties  performed,  and  a  section 
designating  additional  instruction 
needed. 

Conferences  are  held  between  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher-co-ordinator  as  to 
duties,  performance  of  duties,  and 
discussion  of  problems  that  arise  as 
a  result  of  office  work  experiences. 

Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  school 
grading  period  another  form  is  filled 
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in  by  the  employer  indicating  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  “good,”  “average,”  or  “poor.” 
Work  characteristics  such  as  ac¬ 
curacy,  personal  appearance,  ability 
to  follow  instructions,  ability  to 
perform  various  duties,  and  ability 
to  use  machines  form  the  basis  of 
the  rating.  This  report  form  also 
has  a  section  for  comments  of  the 
employer. 

The  teacher-co-ordinator  is  avail¬ 
able  for  conferences  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  or  with  the  trainee’s  super¬ 
visor  on  the  job,  upon  request.  Since 
the  teacher-co-ordinator  wishes  to 
make  the  least  possible  trouble  for 
the  employer,  she  does  not  visit  ex¬ 
cept  on  iriVitation,  nor  does  she  have 
forms  filled  in  except  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Course  Contents 

There  are  no  adopted  textbooks 
nor  hard-and-fast  training  outlines 
prescribed.  Each  co-ordinator  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  basic  outline  and  plan 
of  training,  but  she  uses  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  her  to  achieve  the 
highest  degree  of  accomplishment  in 
her  particular  community  through 
such  media  as  reference  reading, 
group  discussion,  oral  reports,  per¬ 
formance  of  assigned  jobs,  lectures 
of  well-informed  speakers  from 
business,  individual  and  class  visits 
to  business  offices,  films,  filmstrips, 
and  other  aids. 

The  following  general-informa¬ 
tion  units  are  presented — 

1.  The  office  worker  and  his  job 

2.  Handling  the  office  mail 

3.  Communication  facilities  used  by 
the  office 

4.  Transportation  facilities  used  by 
the  office 

5.  Receiving  office  callers 

6.  Finding  and  keeping  an  office 
position 

— in  about  30  hours  of  class  time. 

The  skill-training  units  of  the 
course  comprise  the  following, 

.  which  vary  in  length  from  10  to  30 
hours  of  instruction  and  practice: 

1.  40-period  course  in  vertical  filing 

2.  Stencil  duplication 

3.  Fluid  process  duplication 

4.  Transcribing  machine  operation 
(disc  type) 

5.  Transcribing  machine  operation 
(cylinder  type) 

6.  Training  on  the  rotary  calculator 

7.  Training  on  the  key-driven  cal¬ 
culator 

8.  Vocational  competence  in  the  use 
of  selective  and  ten-key  adding 
machines 

9.  Special  typewriting  problems 

In  addition  to  these  major  instruc¬ 
tional  units,  the  student  is  taught  to 
use  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
office  appliances,  such  as  date  stamp. 


automatic  numbering  machine, 
stapler,  postage  scales,  copyholders, 
and  so  on. 

Duties  of  Co-ordinators 

Virginia  co-ordinators,  through 
the  support  of  state  vocational 
funds,  are  allowed  nonclassroom 
time  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  work  week.  Freeing  the  teach- 
er-co-ordinator  from  added  class 
activities  makes  possible  better  su¬ 
pervision  of  part-time  students, 
closer  contact  with  the  employers, 
and  a  greater  number  of  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  students  who  are  or 
wish  to  be  engaged  in  the  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  are 
conducting  the  daily  duties  of  their 
work,  the  co-ordinators  are  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  major  project.  Each  is 
completing  this  year  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  office  occupational 
opportunities  in  her  school  com¬ 
munity.  In  small  communities  the 


CONRAD  J.  SAPHIER 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

“Your  specialists,”  businessmen 
tell  us,  “have  been  taken  down  too 
narrow  a  path.  They  have  been  kept 
in  too  rigid  a  groove.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  of  teaching  your  business 
students  to  be  keen  specialists,  but 
don’t  forget  the  human  factor  and 
the  factor  of  general  helpfulness  to 
the  business  office.” 

Some  businessmen  are  often  more 
specific. 

“You  have  turned  out  stenogra¬ 
phers  who  can  take  dictation  at  125 
words  a  minute  and  transcribe  the 
takes  at  30  to  40  words  a  minute,” 
more  than  one  businessman  has  said 
to  me,  only  to  add,  “but  those  same 
students  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
the  telephone  properly,  add  a  few 
simple  figures  on  an  adding  machine, 
or  greet  callers. 


surveys  are  literally  door-to-door 
and  complete;  in  metropolitan  areas, 
the  surveys  are  done  on  a  sampling 
basis  that  includes  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  firms  representative  of  all  types 
of  office-employment  situations. 

Already  scheduled  for  1949-1950 
is  another  project,  too:  a  series  of 
job-activity  analyses  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  data  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
improved  instruction  and  bettered 
course  construction. 

During  the  1948-1949  school  year, 
fifteen  high  schools  provided  the 
new  office-training  program  to 
about  225  students.  Of  these,  150  en¬ 
joyed  approved  work  experience. 
But  state  plans  call  for  an  extension 
of  the  program:  It  is  expected  that 
six,  seven,  or  eight  more  high  schools 
will  be  added  to  the  program  each 
year  until  all  the  communities  evi¬ 
dencing  a  need  for  co-operative  of¬ 
fice-training  programs  have  been 
serviced. 


“You  have  given  to  the  business 
world  excellent  typists  who  can  type 
70  words  a  minute  but  who  do  not 
know  how  to  find  or  place  letters  in 
the  files,  handle  a  simple  Monitor 
switchboard,  or  assist  other  clerks 
with  the  outgoing  mail.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
such  protests.  Similar  ones  are  heard 
about  our  bookkeeping  graduates: 

“You  have  trained  bookkeepers 
who  can  analyze  profit  and  loss 
statements  or  audit  an  entire  pay 
roll  but  who  cannot  handle  a  Comp¬ 
tometer  or  use  a  stapler  or  type  up 
a  trial  balance.” 

A  summarizing  statement  I  re¬ 
cently  received  from  a  business  ad¬ 
viser  comes  close  to  the  heart  of 
business’s  attitude  toward  us:  “Give 
us  the  same  experts  that  you  have 
given  us  in  the  past,  but  take  the 
blinders  off  them.  Let  your  learners 
see  what  is  going  on  to  the  left  and 


We  Must  Have  Time  There  is  always  a  scramble  for  space  in  every 

school’s  program  of  studies.  Often  the  pressure 
for  time  and  space  prevents  the  inclusion  of  genuinely  valuable,  even  es¬ 
sential,  courses.  Such  has  been  the  case  of  Secretarial  Practice  in  many 
institutions.  It  is  the  terminal,  the  polishing,  the  integrating  course  in 
the  secretarial-training  program.  In  the  following  contribution,  Mr. 
Saphier  tells  why — 

Secretarial  Practice  Is  a  Must  for 
Vocational  Training  in  Stenography 
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right  of  them.  Let  them  wander  into 
other  people’s  fields,  under  your  ex¬ 
pert  guidance;  but  let  them  come 
through  as  well-traveled  and  broad¬ 
ened  business  people.” 

Thus,  a  report  from  the  National 
Office  Management  Association  re¬ 
veals  that  today’s  businessman  la¬ 
ments,  and  rightly  so,  that  we  are 
sending  from  our  schools  specialists 
in  the  field  of  commerce.  We  are 
training,  they  tell  us,  stenographers 
or  typists  or  switchboard  operators 
or  receptionists  or  filing  clerks  or 
bookkeepers. 

There  was  a  day,  back  in  the  early 
1940’s,  when  businessmen  thought 
we  were  conducting  a  successful 
training  program.  They  wanted  our 
specialists.  They  said  we  were  doing 
a  grand  job.  Business  commended 
us.  But  today,  with  business  return¬ 
ing  to  quieter  levels  and  with  the 
employment  market  once  more  in 
the  employer’s  favor,  the  business¬ 
man  is  making  it  clear  that  he  wants 
the  boy  or  girl  graduate  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  broadly  and  success¬ 
fully  actual  office  situations. 

Such  actual  office  situations  are 
not  narrow  ones.  They  require  more 
of  a  stenographer  than  the  ability  to 
transcribe,  more  than  the  ability  to 
perform  one  narrow  function.  The 
businessman  is  asking  for  secretarial 
competency  rather  than  for  steno¬ 
graphic  competency.  In  brief,  we  are 
asked  today  to  advance  the  pupil 
from  the  sharply  developed,  but 
narrow,  theoretical  skill  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  intensive  application  of  the 
skill  in  realistic  situations.  We  are 
asked  to  provide  secretarial  practice 
as  part  of  our  vocational  steno¬ 
graphic  program. 

An  Answer 

For  “well-traveled  and  broadened 
business”  stenographers,  a  course  in 
secretarial  practice  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  answer  to  the 
need  in  today’s  stenographic  market. 

We  all  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  most  difficult  transition  that 
our  graduates  must  face  is  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  real,  broader,  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  Many  schools  have 
felt  they  could  offer  training  only  in 
the  core  tools  of  transcription — 
shorthand  and  typing  and  business 
English,  all  integrated  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  course.  But,  to  broaden 
that  training  so  that  we  can  simplify 
the  adjustment  problem,  so  that  we 
can  make  it  easier  for  our  graduates 
to  transfer  from  theory  to  practice, 
the  Secretarial  Practice  course  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  so  vital 
as  to  be  considered  a  “must”  in  a 
truly  vocational  program. 


Secretarial  Practice  is  designed  to 
provide  for  students  who  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  technical  skills  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  an  intensive  period  of  train¬ 
ing  under  conditions  approximating 
those  of  actual  business — as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to 
achieve. 

The  difference  between  knowing 
and  doing  has  long  been  recognized 
in  all  fields  of  vocational  training. 
Medical  authorities  have  for  years 
recognized  the  value  of  placing  the 
bookish  medical  student  as  an  in¬ 
terne  in  a  hospital  where  he  may 
more  closely  observe  the  ills  of  man¬ 
kind  and,  under  competent  direc¬ 
tion,  apply  the  theory  he  had  but 
shortly  mastered.  In  the  secretarial 
program,  we,  too,  should  attempt  to 
bring  about  the  desired  correlation. 

In  Secretarial  Practice  the  future 
office  worker  should  find  himself  in 
a  room  arranged  like  an  actual  busi¬ 
ness  office.  He  should  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  his  skill  and  desirable  traits 
and  chided  for  uncalled-for  awk¬ 
wardness  or  carelessness.  He  must 
learn  the  value  of  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  others.  The  training  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  so  designed  that 
the  student,  having  gained  both  con¬ 
fidence  and  greater  knowledge,  en¬ 
ters  the  ranks  of  business  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  is  possible. 

We  have  long  known  that  nervous¬ 
ness,  inefficiency,  and  lack  of  poise 
could  be  overcome  if  the  secretarial 
student  could  combine  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  possesses  with  the  necessary 
“finishing”  touches  that  the  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice  class  could  give.  Tak¬ 
ing  dictation  from  teachers  and 
school  supervisors,  for  example, 
rubs  away  the  fear  that  students 
entertain  about  their  future  employ- 
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Oh,  helping  Miss  Jones  with  THAT  class 
again? 


ers.  It  is  obvious  that  this  fear  i 
must  be  eliminated  in  order  that  one  ' 
may  compete  on  equal  terms  for  a 
job.  When  a  student  has  taken  dic¬ 
tation  from  a  score  of  teachers,  the 
transition  to  the  true  situation  is  less 
difficult  for  the  student.  Embarrass¬ 
ment,  uneasiness  and  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence,  are  almost  universal  in 
youngsters — until  they  gain  the 
poise  and  additional  information 
that  a  course  like  Secretarial  Prac-  i 
tice  can  give  them. 

Course  Content 

The  Secretarial  Practice  class,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  a  centralized 
stenographic  bureau.  '  Students 
should  be  assigned  in  their  free  peri¬ 
ods  to  “cover”  the  office  laboratory 
throughout  the  day.  Advanced  or 
superior  students  should  act  as  man-  > 
agers.  All  teachers  and  supervisors 
should  be  informed  that  the  services 
of  the  stenographic  bureau  are  open 
to  them.  Whenever  a  teacher  has 
letters  to  dictate  or  any  other  duties 
of  a  secretarial  nature  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  he  should  feel  free  to  go  to  ' 
the  Secretarial  Practice  laboratory, 
to  obtain  a  trainee  to  perform  the 
work.  When  the  work  is  returned  to 
the  teacher,  he  fills  out  a  form  on 
which  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
evaluated.^  These  records  play  an 
important  part  in  rating  the  student 
for  the  term. 

Serving  in  the  laboratory  would,  - 
of  course,  be  only  part  of  the  full 
Secretarial  Practice  course.  Corre¬ 
lated  activities,  given  coherence  by 
a  suitable  text  and  course  of  study, 
refine  the  stenographic  skills  at  the 
same  time  the  student  gains  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  uses  ; 
of  office  equipment  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  his  skill.  All  those  things 
for  which  businessmen  ask  can  be 
included — knowledge  of  office  pro¬ 
cedures,  appreciation  of  the  function  i 
of  the  duties  of  others,  and  so  on. 
The  literature  of  business  education  ' 
is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  content 
of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  the  | 
Secretarial  Practice  course. 

The  Teacher  ' 

Secretarial  training  is  a  subject 
where  teacher  initiative  can  and 
must  play  an  important  part.  New 
developments  in  business  practices 
and  materials  compel  us  continually 
to  modify  our  work.  Secretarial 
Practice,  therefore,  is  and  must  be 
a  fluid  training  offering  that  de-  ^ 
mands  great  alertness  on  the  part  of 

‘  Harold  J.  Jones,  “A  Kit  for  Job  Getting."  ' 
December,  1948,  Buaineas  Education  World, 
page  20.3. 
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least  for  one  term,  preferably  for 
two.  The  programming  is  a  problem, 
a  problem  that  varies  in  each  high 
school,  and  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved.  We  must  remember  that  the 
curricular  problem  has  been  solved 
already  in  different  ways  in  many 
different  schools.  It  can  be  solved  in 
your  school,  too. 

Secretarial  Practice  is  a  must  for 
vocational  training  in  stenography. 
Only  when  this  course  is  universally 
added  to  our  stenographic  training 
program  will  we  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  business 
world. 


comes  the  inclusion  oi  jsecreiariai 
Practice  as  a  final  integral  in  our 
stenographic  curriculum. 

We  fully  realize  that  providing 
this  course  is  more  easily  requested 
than  achieved;  but  achieved  it  must 
be  if  our  training  program  is  to  be 
truly  vocational.  We  must  modify 
our  business  program  of  studies  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  high 
school  student  to  take  Secretarial 
Practice  during  his  senior  year — at 
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WITH  THESE  TEACHING  TOOLS 

These  three  supplementary  aids  to 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  are  de* 
signed  for  use  with  either  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  or  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual — Functional 
Method.  With  them  as  ready  reference 
and  direct  study  texts  for  each  student, 
you  will  find  that  learning  is  speeded 
and  that  achievement  is  greater. 


News  of  Business  Equipment 

A.  A.  BOWLE 


where  loose  leaf  is  desirable.  The 
binder  cover  is  thin  and  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  filed.  It  is  made  of  press- 
board  in  red,  black,  or  gray. 


Convertible  Desk  Units 

Something  new.  Convertible  steel 
desk  units  offered  by  Cole  Steel 
Equipment  Company,  285  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Tele-Tray 

^  new,  patented  cradle  phone  ac- 
^  cessory,  the  Tele-Tray,  was  recently 

ration,  6007  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
3,  Ohio.  It  is  a  telephone  tray 

when  keeping  a  line  open.  It  doubles 

Kum-Kleen 

Avery  Adhesive  Label  Corp., 
Monrovia,  California,  has  announced 
that  the  new  Kum-Kleen  correction 
tape  for  duplicator  masters  is  now 
available  in  single-,  double-,  and 
five-space  widths  for  standard  type¬ 
writer  use.  The  tape  is  packaged  in 
a  compact  desk  dispenser  that  de¬ 
livers  it  to  any  desired  length.  It  is 
self-adhesive.  Press  tape  on  reverse 
side  of  master  copy  over  part  to  be 
corrected,  and  type  in  the  proper 


OW0RD  LIST  OF  GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 

Gregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek 

The  New  Dictionary.  It  includes  26,098  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  words,  a  separate  section 
of  2,604  personal  and  geographic  names,  and 
a  third  section  on  abbreviations.  This  authori¬ 
tative  reference  will  be  in  constant  use. 

336  Pages.  List,  $2.40. 


0  MOST-USED 

SHORTHAND  WORDS 
AND  PHRASES 

Gregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek 

A  compilation  in  print  and  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified  of  over  5,000  outlines  of  the  high- 


Various  combinations  are  available, 
such  as  a  safe  on  one  side  and  two 
letter-sized  drawers  on  the  other; 
another  is  equipped  with  three  let¬ 
ter-sized  filing  drawers  and  a  safe 
compartment  for  books  and  valu¬ 
able  papers. 

Stencil  File 

How  do  you  keep  your  stencils? 

Atlas  Stencil  Files  Company,  1662 
East  118  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio, 
has  introduced  a  combination  cab¬ 
inet  to  hold  up  to  five  hundred  sten¬ 
cils,  filed  on  suspension-type  pull¬ 
out  frame,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
storage  of  supplies.  The  new  cabinet 
is  30  inches  wide,  20  inches  deep, 
and  30  inches  high. 

Punchless  Binder 

Cushman  and  Denison  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  135  West  23d 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  produced 
a  new  punchless  binder.  The  papers 
are  bound,  or  released,  by  operating  wording.  Kum-Kleen  is  also  avail- 
two  compressure  slides.  They  are  able  in  sizes  for  blocking  out  long 
recommended  as  covers  for  students’  portions  when  only  part  of  text  is 
papers  or  for  instruction  manuals  to  be  reproduced. 


frequency  business  words  and  phrases  that 
every  stenographer  should  master.  Arranged  to 
parallel  the  theory  presentation  in  the  Manuals. 
127  Pages.  List,  $.60. 


©PHRASES  OF  GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 

Gregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek 

A  dictionary  of  virtually  every  phrase  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  with  Gregg  Shorthand  Simpli¬ 
fied.  Arranged  in  (o)  alphabetic,  (b)  phrase- 
family,  and  (c)  legal  groupings.  Over  4,000 
phrases. 

125  Pages.  List,  $1.30. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Film 


Making  good  educational  films  is  a  costly  business, 
one  that  teachers — including  business  teachers — are 
not  yet  willing  to  support.  That  is  why  there  are  not  more  good  films  for 
business  teachers.  The  author  of  this  article  is  a  professional  public- 
relations  counsel  to  United  World  Films,  Family  Films,  Bray  Studios, 
Educational  Screen,  and  others;  and  he  is  a  former  executive  of  Bell  & 
Howell  and  of  United  World  Films.  This  is  a  straightforward,  accusative 
report  by  an  expert. 


The  Business  of  Educational  Films 


WILLIAM  P.  KRUSE 
Wm.  F.  Kruse  &  Associates 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Clarity,  uniformity,  efficiency, 
productivity,  flexibility  —  all  these 
watchwords  of  business  education 
are  embodied  superlatively  in  the 
educational  motion  picture.  The 
teacher  of  office  skills  may  now  draw 
on  at  least  half  a  hundred  motion- 
picture  films  ranging  all  the  way 
from  stuffing  envelopes  to  plush¬ 
lining  a  telephone  voice. 

There  might  well  be  a  great  many 
more,  for  in  no  other  field  is  there 
so  much  room  for  the  vicarious 
demonstration  of  the  “how  to  do  it,” 
“why  to  do  it  this  way,”  and  “what 
is  likely  to  happen  if  you  do  it  that 
way” — areas  where  the  “nuts  and 
bolts”  type  of  training  film  is  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  element.  Why  are 
there  not  a  great  many  more? 
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It  seems  significant  that,  of  all  the 
films  intended  for  use  in  business 
training,  less  than  30  per  cent  were 
produced  commercially — that  is,  as 
a  commodity  to  be  vended  on  its 
own  merits,  for  private  profit. 

The  bulk  of  presently  available  of¬ 
fice-practice  film  is  the  “sponsored” 
subject  produced  for  promotional  or 
internal-training  purposes.  The  larg¬ 
est  single  source  is  our  legacy  from 
Uncle  Sam’s  war-training  program, 
now  available  through  the  Castle 
organization.  When  we  go  into 
broader  aspects  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  —  merchandising,  economics, 
public  relations — the  preponderance 
of  sponsored  material  is  just  as 
great. 

All  this  free  material  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made.  Much  of  it  is  applicable 
in  business  courses  if  the  instructor 


has  a  reasonable  amount  of  adaptive 
talent. 

Yet  the  question  remains,  why,  in 
this  field  so  obviously  fertile,  is  there 
not  a  greater  supply  of  educational 
film — and,  specifically,  of  commer¬ 
cially  produced  educational  film? 

Are  Teachers  at  Fault? 

Is  it  because  of  the  reputed  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  the  business  teacher, 
each  sure  of  having  the  one  and  only 
“best”  approach  or  method?  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  not 
more  “how-to-do-it”  films  in  the 
field  of  music  teaching. 

Or,  does  the  relative  plenitude  of 
free,  sponsored  materials  engender 
a  strong  tendency  to  expect  such 
materials  without  cost?  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  surgical  films  has  not 
been  feasible;  there  is  considerable 
fine  material  available  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  free  of  charge,  from 
pharmaceutical  and  sutural  houses, 
foundations,  and  public-health  cen¬ 
ters.  Film  users  are  not  interested  in 
paying  for  films  if  they  can  get 
something  as  good  for  nothing. 

Before  venturing  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  even  the  most  obviously  and 
urgently  needed  materials,  the  edu¬ 
cational  film  producers  have  to  be 
convinced  that  a  field  will  buy  (and/ 
or  rent)  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  pay 
back  at  least  the  cost  of  production 
and  merchandising  within  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time. 

Somebody  Pays  the  Bill 

What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  good 
teaching  film? 

We  might  as  well  ask:  “What  does 
it  cost  to  build  a  house?”  It  depends 
on  the  house  and  on  the  builder.  Just 
so  with  a  film. 

As  of  today,  the  average  cost  of 
a  professionally  produced  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture  will  run  approximately 
$1,000  a  minute.  A  ten-minute  film 
may  cost  from  $5,000  to  $70,000  to 
make;  at  an  average  of  $10,000,  it 
would  require  the  sale  of  from  700 
to  1,000  prints  to  amortize  the  cost. 

School  films  generally  sell  for  $45 
a  reel.  Distribution  costs  bring  this 
down  to  a  net  of  $28  to  $30,  from 
which  physical  print  cost  must  be 
covered,  leaving  a  final  net  of  around 
$15  a  print. 

If  each  public  and  private  school 
in  the  country  giving  commercial 
courses  were  to  buy  one  print  of 
each  educational  film  that  fits  its 
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curriculum,  there  would  be  no  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  Educators  would 
have  only  to  let  it  be  known  that 
they  need  such  and  such  a  film,  to 
have  producers  create  it  for  them. 
But  our  schools,  even  the  best  of 
them,  are  not  yet  ready  to  make 
this  investment,  even  in  areas  where 
the  indispensability  of  the  teaching 
films  is  much  better  established  than 
in  business  education.  They  buy 
equipment,  card  files,  maps,  text¬ 
books,  blackboards — but  teaching 
films  are  still  for  tomorrow. 

If  each  of  these  same  schools,  or 
even  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  of 
them,  would  agree  to  rent  these 
films  regularly,  as  needed,  from  pri¬ 
vate  or  institutional  film-lending  li¬ 
braries,  a  much  greater  production 
would  be  possible,  even  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  film-distribution  net¬ 
work. 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

There  is  a  big,  basic  job  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
business  education.  A  start  could 
be  made  with  the  evaluation  in  ac¬ 
tual  classroom  use  of  all  existing 
films  and  filmstrips,  slides,  charts, 
and  flat-bed  and  opaque  projection 
materials.  Next,  these  existing  ma¬ 
terials  could  be  correlated  to  exist¬ 
ing  units  of  study  now  found  in  the 
curriculum.  Then,  the  great  wide- 
open  spaces  that  would  remain  with¬ 
out  any  visual  aids  would  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  determine  how,  and  with 
what  audio-visual  materials  they 
might  well  be  served — with  special 
emphasis  on  those  aspects  that  now 
seem  especially  difficult  for  students 
to  grasp  when  taught  by  convention¬ 
al  methods. 

If  these  findings  were  made  pub¬ 
lic,  in  a  setting  that  gave  evidence 
of  a  willingness  of  the  field  to  sup¬ 
port  these  productions,  good  films 
and  many  of  them  would  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

There  is  nothing  millenial  about 
this.  Nor  would  it  be  completely  re¬ 
alized  overnight — or  perhaps  ever. 
But,  in  the  process  of  working 
toward  this  goal,  much  of  value 
would  be  accomplished.  More  audio¬ 
visual  materials  would  be  used,  and 
better  used,  as  a  by-product  of  the 
evaluation  program  than  would  ever 
be  the  case  in  the  normal  process. 
More  publicity  would  be  given, 
much  of  it  constructively  critical,  in 
the  educational  press,  at  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  and  in  group  dis¬ 
cussions.  Content  and  methodics  in 
courses  as  now  taught  would  be  both 
enriched  and  improved  as  the  test¬ 
ing  of  the  new  visual  techniques 
brought  in  new  elements  that  en¬ 
couraged  or  even  made  necessary 


SHOP  TEACHERS  MAKE  films  of  apprentice  tooling.  Can't  business  teachers  i'|ake  films  of 
business  techniques?  If  they  can,  they  should.  If  they  can't,  they  should  buy  or  renV'the  commer¬ 
cial  films  and  so  encourage  production  of  commercially  practical  visual  aids.  So  spe<^s  the  expert. 


their  reanalysis  in  terms  of  present- 
day  needs. 

The  almost  limitless  resources  of 
the  audio-visual  field  present  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  business  teachers.  What  aids 
exist  should  find  much  wider  and 
considerably  better  use.  What  is 
lacking  should  be  explored,  and  its 
production  should  be  encouraged.  If 
such  a  program  gained  momentum, 
commercial  producers  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  field.  In  addition, 
more  sponsored  films  would  be¬ 
come  available,  and  they  would  be 
closer  than  ever  to  what  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  desire. 

Start  with  Home  Production 

Best  of  all,  a  serious  approach  to 
needs  and  possibilities  would  in¬ 
spire  many  instructors  to  make 
more  and  more  visual  materials  of 
their  own. 

They  do  it  now  with  charts  and 
work  sheets  that  they  distribute  for 
better  seatwork  or  homework.  Some 
teachers  are  beginning  to  put  such 
materials  on  slides  or  flat-bed  trans¬ 
parencies.  And  the  making  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  silent  or  with  sound, 
or  sound  recordings  alone  where 
visual  presentation  is  not  involved, 
is  not  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
reasonably  gifted  teacher. 

Many  hundreds  of  educators  are 
today  making  their  own  films  and 
finding  it  a  fine  source  of  personal¬ 
ized  teaching  material,  as  well  as  a 
matchless  class  activization  project. 


(A  word  of  warning  to  |hose  who 
are  taking  these  first  stepr^:  Do  each 
job  just  as  well  as  you  ca|i,  for,  de¬ 
spite  all  preconceived  leas  that 
these  are  for  personal  interest  only, 
they  will  be  shown  mofte  or  less 
publicly. )  f 

A  high-school  biology  tjj'acher  for 
years  made  a  new  film  ea/h  year  on 
plant  propagation  until  he  had  all 
the  more  commonly  used  species 
covered.  He  used  these  completed 
films  in  his  classes,  enlivened  his 
youngsters’  interest  through  the  cur¬ 
rent  film-making  project,  and 
helped  greatly  to  inspire  a  city-wide 
school-made  film  project  that  is  now 
honored  by  annual  “Oscars”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Another  science  teacher  in  the 
same  system  took  movies  of  bird  life 
for  the  same  purpose;  the  films  were 
good  enough  to  merit  eventual  com¬ 
mercial  distribution.  Two  Texas 
woodshop  teachers,  dissatisfied  with 
existing  films,  made  their  own — 
sound  effects  and  all. 

There  was  a  minor  setback  in 
school-made  filming  activities  with 
the  advent  of  the  sound  film.  This 
has  now  been  overcome  by  progress 
in  recording  equipment  which  makes 
it  as  easy  for  the  semiprofessional  to 
make  his  own  recordings  (on  disc, 
wire,  or  tape)  as  it  is  to  make  his 
own  films.  So  there  is  no  longer 
even  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  failing 
to  use  modern  audio-visual  mate- 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  went  knee-deep  in  films  for  training.  These  offi¬ 
cers  and  civilian  counselors  employed  14  films  in  their  effort  to  con¬ 
vert  the  optical  industry  (gun  sights,  etc.)  from  a  guild  craft  to  a 
mass-production  industry.  Films  achieved  their  purpose. 

I 

I 

rials  and  techniques  in  any  teaching 
I  area.  There  is  much  material  wait- 

I  ing  to  be  used,  much  more  coming 

as  soon  as  increased  usage  warrants 
I  its  production,  and  finally,  if  you 

insist  on  being  particular,  why  not 
make  your  own? 

Purpose  Determines  Cost 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  at  all  times  is  the 
basic  objective  of  any  film.  This 
conditions  its  content,  its  compre¬ 
hension  level,  its  techniques,  and 
often  its  budget. 

If  a  film  is  intended  merely  as  a 


SHOT  OF  DOCTORS  AND  INTERNS  making  a  camera  study  of  a 
dog's  throat  infection  typifies  the  "homemade"  films  that  are  some¬ 
times  so  practical  that  they  become  best  sellers.  Business  teachers 
could  make  such  technical  films,  too.  , 

I 

general  application,  in  use  nation¬ 
ally  or  even  internationally,  a  lot  of 
costly  preliminary  research  and 
script  writing  will  precede  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  first  frame,  and  all 
costs  will  be  on  a  proportionate  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  In  this,  as  in  most 
other  fields,  one  gets  pretty  much 
what  one  pays  for.  It  is  most  un¬ 
wise  to  expect  to  bag  elephants  with 
a  squirrel  gun. 

How  much  should  it  cost  to  make 
an  educational  film?  How  much 
to  build  a  house?  What  film?  Which  i 
house?  What  is  it  to  cover?  Whom?  f 
How?  Where?  Why? 


substitute  for  a  lecturer  at  a  ladies’ 
club,  then  the  conventional  lecture- 
film  form  will  probably  suffice,  al¬ 
though  even  here  a  more  dynamic 
discussion-provoking  format  would 
be  preferable. 

But  when  a  film  is  intended  to 
project  each  individual  student  in¬ 
to  a  simulated  manipulative  tech¬ 
nique,  an  entirely  different  approach 
will  be  indicated.  Similarly,  if  a 
film  is  intended  for  personal  expres¬ 
sion  or  record,  a  single  reversal  copy 
will  suffice,  and  the  cost  will  amount 
to  little  more  than  that  of  the  film 
stock.  But  if  the  subject  is  to  be  of 


Criticizing  the  Chiselers 


This  article  is  required  reading  for  college 
and  high  school  instructors  who  assign  or  en¬ 
courage  their  students  to  write  letters  of  inquiry  to  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms.  The  author  is  public-relations  counselor  to  a  large  mid- 
western  automobile  company.  This  is  a  critical  article  about  those  who 
blandly  and  without  courtesy  ask  businessmen  to — 


Send  Me  Some  Information,  Boys 


THEODORE  A.  BERCHTOLD 

The  average  business  firm  receives 
scores  of  letters  each  year  from  high 
school  and  college  students  request¬ 
ing  data  for  class  discussions,  term 
papers,  theses,  and  similar  projects. 
Any  firm  that  is  public-relations 
minded  and  values  its  contacts  with 
the  public  will,  of  course,  go  out  of 
its  way  to  answer  all  such  letters  as 
promptly  and  as  completely  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Yet  the  manner  in  which  many 
requests  for  information  are  made 
and  the  frequent  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  realize  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  energy  and  time 
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that  must  be  expended  to  compile 
the  information  he  wants  are  some¬ 
times  astonishing.  The  fault,  I 
think,  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
student  as  it  does  with  the  teachers, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  fail 
to  teach  students  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  business  letter — particu¬ 
larly  the  letter  of  inquiry. 

Use  Correct  Approach 

The  opening  paragraph  frequently 
starts  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Look 
at  this  one: 

I  am  a  student  at  S . n  College 

and  must  write  a  term  paper  on  some 
corporation.  I  have  decided  to  write 


about  your  corporation.  Will  you. 
therefore,  please  send  me  any  infor-  • 
mation  you  have  about,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  it  should  be  obvious  that  any 
student  beginning  a  letter  in  that 
spirit  is  using  very  bad  psychology. 

In  the  first  place,  he  practically  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  is  writing  his  paper  only 
because  he  is  compelled  to  write  it. 
The  company  receiving  the  letter 
will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  go  out  of 
its  way  to  compile  data  knowing  that 
the  student  is  approaching  his  entire 
undertaking  with  the  resignation  of 
a  buccaneer’s  captive.  I 

In  the  second  place,  no  firm  wants  , 
to  feel  that  it  has  been  singled  out  < 
for  study  through  sheer  chance  or 
whim.  Any  student  writing  a  com¬ 
pany  for  detailed  information  should  ■ 
give  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  about  the  company’s  or-  i 
ganization  or  product  or  way  of  do-  [ 
ing  things  that  makes  him  want  to 
find  out  more  about  it.  How  much 
better  if  the  student  had  opened  his 
letter  something  like  this: 

I 
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'  One  of  our  classroom  projects  is  the 
study  of  a  typical  American  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  C . 1  Corporation  par¬ 

ticularly  interests  me  because  of  its 
products  and  general  policies.  My 
present  assignment  offers  me  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  your  organization.  Will  you, 
therefore,  be  good  enough  to  send  me 
any  information  you  may  have  about 
j  etc.,  etc. 

{  Chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
a  letter  with  an  opening  written  in 
that  spirit  will  get  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation — and  quickly! 

Data  Are  Expensive 

Most  American  business  firms 
have  extensive  data  on  hand  con¬ 
cerning  their  various  operations.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  any  com- 
‘  pany  has  at  its  finger  tips  the  mass 
of  facts  and  figures  that  students 
sometimes  request. 

A  student  in  Texas,  for  example, 
wants  at  a  single  sitting  a  complete 
history  of  the  company,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  buying  and  selling,  the  num- 
I  ber  of  middlemen  employed,  financ¬ 
ing  information,  the  risks  incurred, 
some  market  research  data,  the 
packing,  grading,  and  storage  facil¬ 
ities  used,  transportation  means,  uses 
of  the  product,  and  a  prospectus 
outlining  the  future  of  the  company! 

How  much  time,  do  you  suppose, 
would  it  take  to  gather  the  facts 
i  answering  each  of  those  questions 
'  when  any  one  of  them  is  in  itself  a 
subject  for  a  term  paper?  The 
student  has  completely  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  vast  amount  of  research 
j  that  would  be  necessary  to  answer 
!  his  letter  satisfactorily;  and  he 
‘  should  have  suspected  that  no  firm 
would  delegate  a  staff  of  workers  to 
spend  days,  perhaps  weeks,  un¬ 
earthing  the  voluminous  data  that 
j  would  be  necessary  to  answer  his 
letter.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
queries  do  not  even  apply  to  the 
particular  industry  which  this  firm 
represents. 

,  A  marketing  student  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  wants  to  know  ( 1 )  the  sources 
of  the  various  raw  materials  used  in 
building  automobiles,  (2)  the  as- 
j  sembly  processes,  (3)  the  strength 
.  and  importance  of  the  industry,  and 
f  (4)  the  future  outlook  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  answers  to  the  first  two 
questions  are  readily  available.  But 
j  the  answers  to  the  second  two  ques- 
I  tions  could  have  been  obtained  by 
the  student  himself  if  he  had  gone  to 
[  the  trouble  of  consulting  some  gen¬ 
eral  reference  works  describing  the 
growth  and  development  of  various 
'  American  industries  and  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economic  and  social 
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life  of  the  nation.  Isn’t  there  justi¬ 
fiable  suspicion  that  the  student  was 
asking  someone  else  to  do  much  of 
his  work  for  him? 

Another  student  writes  for  “a 
summary  of  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  applicable  to  under¬ 
standing  the  social  aspects  of  the 
automobile  industry.” 

Once  again,  I  suspect,  the  student 
neglected  to  apply  his  own  thinking 
to  the  problem  at  hand.  Had  he 
really  analyzed  his  problem,  he 
would  have  realized  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself  makes  little  sense,  for 
why  on  earth  would  scientific 
knowledge  be  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  social  influence  which  the 
automobile  has  had  upon  American 
life?  Had  he  made  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  of  his  project,  he  would 
have  realized  quickly  that  the 
reason  the  automobile  has  had  such 
a  terrific  influence  upon  our  society 
is  that  it  has  been  mass  produced 
and  made  available  to  millions  of 
Americans  at  a  price  millions  of 
Americans  can  afford  to  pay. 

A  group  of  students  in  Wisconsin 
asked  for  material  with  which  to 
debate  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question;  “Resolved  —  that  labor 
should  be  given  a  direct  share  in 
the  management  of  industry.” 
Again,  both  the  students  and  the 
teacher  supervising  this  assignment 
apparently  expended  little  effort  in 
analyzing  their  needs.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  have  realized 
that  American  management,  by  and 
large,  takes  the  position  that  “it  is 
the  function  of  management  to  man¬ 
age.”  Since  that  is  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the 
students  to  have  written  to  labor 
organizations  for  their  information.^ 

A  student  in  a  technical  school  in 
California  requested  complete  data 
covering  the  machining  process  of  a 
precision  part.  Because  the  full 
machining  of  such  a  part  involves  a 
series  of  operations,  each  detailed  by 
one  or  more  blueprints,  the  student 
was  told  that  the  company  would 
furnish  a  complete  set  of  such  blue¬ 
prints  (at  considerable  expense) 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
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school’s  library  for  general  reference 
after  they  had  served  the  student’s 
individual  purpose.  No  further  word 
was  received  from  the  student  and 
the  blueprints  are  still  unmailed. 

Use  Your  Library  First 

Many  students  ask  for  compara¬ 
tive  figures  dealing  with  production, 
sales,  and  profits  and  losses.  Others 
want  to  know  the  company’s  com¬ 
plete  line  of  products  or  the  general 
problems  confronting  a  particular 
industry. 

Answers  to  these  questions  can,  of 
course,  be  readily  obtained  in  refer¬ 
ence  works  and  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Such  a  work  as  Standard  & 
Poor’s  Corporation  Records  will 
quickly  offer  the  student  compara¬ 
tive  statistics  on  the  operations  of 
American  corporations.  Moody’s 
Manual  of  Investments  offers  similar 
data.  Trade  publications  by  the 
score  cover  nearly  every  industry 
and  business  activity  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  examination  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  field  in  question 
will  usually  yield  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  require  days  for 
an  individual  company  to  compile. 

Use  Tact  in  Letters 

Teachers,  before  suggesting  that 
students  write  to  business  firms  for 
information,  should  introduce  their 
students  to  reference  sources  and 
make  them  thoroughly  familiar  with 
such  material.  I  have  in  mind  such 
works  as  the  Industrial  Arts  Index, 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera¬ 
ture,  economic  almanacs,  year¬ 
books,  and  other  reference  classics. 
The  student  should  obtain  his  back¬ 
ground  material  first,  then  confine 
his  request  to  specific  questions  deal¬ 
ing  with  nonconfidential  material, 
which  business  houses  will  gladly 
supply — if  the  letter  itself  observes 
the  common  courtesies  rightfully 
expected  in  a  letter  of  this  kind. 

There  must  be  at  least  a  dozen 
textbooks  dealing  with  business  let- 
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ter  writing,  each  of  them  thoroughly 
competent.  A  careful  reading  of 
any  one  of  them — by  teacher  and 
student  alike — would  reveal  the 
general  princinles  of  every  type  of 
business  letter,  including  those  of 
the  letter  of  inquiry.  Textbooks  may 
vary  just  a  bit  with  regard  to  the 
exact  details  of  the  request  letter, 
but  they  agree  on  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples’  which  should  govern  their 
composition. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  rules,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  learned  through 
my  own  experience;  and  I  gladly 
pass  them  on  to  both  teacher  and 
student: 

1.  Don’t  expect  a  company  to  com¬ 
pile  for  you  information  that  can  be 
obtained  easily  in  your  library  or 
reading  room. 

2.  Never  ask  a  firm  to  give  you  in¬ 
formation  that  is  of  a  confidential 
nature.  This  usually  involves  such 
things  as  a  breakdown  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  expense,  markup 
on  products,  unit  production  costs,  and 
similar  information. 

3.  Frame  your  questions  so  that 
they  can  be  answered  quickly  and 
briefly.  Word  them  so  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  and  effort  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  them. 

4.  Be  frank  in  stating  why  you  want 
information  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  will  be  used.  But  don’t  give 
the  impression  that  the  whole  project 
is  an  unavoidable  piece  of  drudgery. 

5.  Offer  to  send  the  company  a  copy 
of  your  completed  thesis  or  report. 

Not  one  student  in  fifty  observes 
this  courtesy,  yet  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  textbook  on  letter  writing 
that  omits  it  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  rules  governing  the  letter  of 
inquiry.  A  company  that  has  sup¬ 
plied  information  likes  to  see  how 
that  information  is  used.  Don’t  get 
the  idea  that  a  business  firm  is  too 
big  or  too  busy  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  well-written  report  touching  on 
some  of  its  activities.  Large  organi¬ 
zations,  just  like  individuals,  are 
responsive  to  courtesy  and  a  cheery 
“Thank  you.”  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  true  might  surprise  you. 

6.  Remember  that  any  company,  if 
properly  approached,  is  eager  to  tell 
you  about  its  history,  its  products,  its 
operations.  It  realizes  that  the  high 
school  and  college  student  of  today  is 
the  customer  of  tomorrow,  and  that 
sound  customer  relations  can  never 
be  started  too  early. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  principles;  but  I  am  sure  that 
keeping  them  in  mind  will  result  in 
far  more  effective  letters  of  inquiry 
and,  equally  important,  a  much  more 
satisfying  yield  of  information  for 
the  student  who  is  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  data. 
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Reviewed  by  E.  C.  McGILL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

Are  Handbooks  Worth  While? 

Paul  M.  Boynton  and  his  associates 
in  Connecticut  have  published  a 
complete  handbook,  Connecticut 
Business  Education  Handbook  (Con¬ 
necticut  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  $1.55).  It  is  a  thorough  in¬ 
struction  guide  covering  content, 
methods,  reference  materials,  visual 
aids,  equipment,  and  standards — all 
neatly  ironed  out  in  detail  for  every 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  business 
subjects  taught  in  Connecticut  high 
schools. 

Anyone  wanting  to  plan  courses 
of  study  or  anyone  preparing  to  is¬ 
sue  such  a  handbook  will  find  this 
guide  full  of  clippable  materials  that 
will  fit  into  his  program.  A  hand¬ 
book  like  this  one  is  worth  having. 

The  New  Jersey  Survey 

A  noteworthy  state  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  the  “Survey  of 
Business  Education  in  New  Jersey,” 
recently  released  by  the  New  Jersey 
Business  Education  Association. 
(Copies  from  Dr.  Foster  Loso,  City 
Hall,  Elizabeth  4,  New  Jersey,  $1.) 

The  report  makes  a  factual  pres¬ 
entation  of  objectives,  curriculum 
planning  and  development,  adminis¬ 
trative  organization,  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  All  this  is  presented 
with  a  tone  of  modest  pride,  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  reserve,  and  some  self-ac¬ 
cusation. 

But  it’s  a  fine  model  that  Ray 
Goodfellow  and  his  committee  of 
twenty-six  other  New  Jersey  busi¬ 
ness  educators  have  produced.  They 
worked  three  years  in  co-operative 
study  and  investigation,  and  the 
published  report  shows  the  results 
of  their  painstaking  analyses.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  full  of  cues  for  re¬ 
searchers. 


saw  the  need  for  a  new  kind  of 
methods  course — one  that  would  in 
a  single  term  encompass  principles 
of  business  education,  principles  of  ' 
business  teaching,  and  methods  of 
teaching  specific  business  studies.  So 
he  wrote  a  book  to  fill  that  need. 

The  book  is,  therefore,  intended  | 
for  a  comprehensive  methods  course  ' 
for  students  training  to  be  teachers; 
by  the  same  token,  it  provides  a  fine 
professional  refresher  for  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  New  teachers  aren’t 
the  only  business  educators  who 
need  to  be  interested  in  methods  and 
objectives. 

As  you’d  expect,  the  book  is  di¬ 
vided  roughly  into  three  parts.  Part 
One  is  the  sight-setter:  It  describes 
the  objectives,  terminology,  stand¬ 
ards,  lesson-planning  techniques, 
and  so  on. 

Part  Two  is  devoted  to  funda¬ 
mental  methodology.  It  gives  at¬ 
tention  to  such  things  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  needs  of  a  business-education 
department,  the  organization  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  instruction,  the  techniques 
of  curriculum  construction,  in-serv¬ 
ice  growth,  and  similar  basic  in¬ 
formation. 

Part  Three  presents  briefly  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  have 
proved  successful  in  the  individual 
business  subjects — shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  office  machines,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  basic  business,  and  distributive 
education.  Last  of  all,  the  book  is 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  section  on 
testing. 

Yes,  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Business  Education  is  a  new  book 
full  of  breadth  and  depth.  It’s  fine 
for  an  introduction  to  business 
teaching  and  to  methods  of  business 
teaching.  It’s  just  as  good  a  book 
for  the  old  hands.  We  predict  many 
a  copy  will  find  its  way  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  book  shelves  of  our  top 
business  educators. 

New  Accounting  Text 


Shiny  New  Methods  Package 

Have  you  seen  Steve  Turille’s  new 
contribution  to  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness-teacher  preparation?  It’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Methods  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  (McClure  Press:  $4). 

Doctor  S.  J.  Turille  is  director  of 
business  education  at  Madison  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  He 
has  for  some  years  been  editor  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  NABTTI  and  so,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  track,  as  it  were. 


A  newcomer  to  the  college  ac¬ 
counting  field  has  just  been  released: 
Elementary  Accounting  (Irwin:  $5). 
Authors  and  editor  are  all  C.P.A.’s 
as  well  as  educators,  which  fact 
gives  a  strong  hint  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  book.  The  book  covers  the 
conventional  topics  in  the  field  but 
does  so  with  some  new  approaches 
and  techniques.  Three  practice  sets 
and  an  ample  supply  of  problems 
provide  adequate  practice  material. 
Looks  good  to  this  reviewer. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
TO  BUSINESS  TEACNERS! 

The  new  Peirce  is  more  than  a  dictation  system!  It  is  an 
assistant  teacher,  making  your  classroom  efforts  easier 
and  more  effective.  By  making  the  Peirce  "your  assistant," 
you  become  a  better  teacher... and  at  the  same  time,  you 
introduce  your  students  to  really  superior  dictation  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  conventional  cylinder  and  disc-type 
machines  old-fashioned. 


Model  260 


The  New 


pcm 

DICTATION  SYSTEM 

with  the  sensational 

WIRE  ''O-MATIC*’  CARTRIDGE 

"Speeds  Learning  Process" 

Soy  College  Professors 

Prof.  Vernon  A.  Musselman  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  Prof.  Cecil  Puckett  of  the 
University  of  Denver  made  an  exhaustive  study 
which  revealed  the  following  advantages  of 
using  a  wire  dictation  system: 

•  Provides  dictation  by  oxporiencod  poop!*. 

•  Gives  right  kind  of  remedial  dictation  at  correct 
speed  needed 

•  Keeps  students  busy 

•  Saves  time  and  energy  of  teacher  in  routine  dicta¬ 
tion  and  frees  him  for  teaching 

•  Provides  means  of  bringing  to  students  the  mean¬ 
ingful  dictation  of  real  businessmen 


P£mc€  ?^n 


•  Permits  teacher  to  study  and  improve  voice 

•  Aids  in  training  voice  modulation,  grammar, 
diction 

Peirce,  the  pioneer  in  wire  recording,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  dictation  system  so  new,  so  different, 
so  superior  that  all  other  dictation  methods  go 
completely  out-of-date  beside  it. 

It  is  smooth,  fast,  easy  to  operate  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  listen  to.  The  Wire-o-matic  Cartridge  has 
no  equal  in  ease  and  speed  of  handling.  There’s 
no  wire  to  handle;  no  bothersome  discs,  break¬ 
able  cylinders  or  belts. 

The  Peirce  is  the  dictation  system  that  suc¬ 
cessful,  aggressive  executives  insist  upon... that 
stenographers  enjoy  using!  Learn  more  about 
the  new  Peirce.  S«nd  for  FREE  Material. 


PEIRCE  WIRE  RECORDER  CORP. 

1328  Sherman  St.,  Evanston,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  Information 
concerning  the  new  Peirce. 


I.FARX  MORI  AMOn  Till  \  F  W  P  F  I  R  (  I 
—  n  (  llAII.FNtiFS  (OMPARISOM! 
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Dean  of  Sontos  Josko  (more  formally,  Professor  William  J.  Josko — 
but  who  would  call  Santa  Claus  “professor”? )  is  about 
30  years  old,  weighs  220  pounds,  has  a  smile  a  yard  wide,  and  a  deep, 
bellowing  laugh,  all  of  which  make  him  a  fine  Santa  Claus.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  might  well  be  termed  the  dean  of  Santa  Clauses,  for  he  operates — 


A  School  for  Santa  Clauses 


WILLIAM  J.  JOSKO 
Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Simmons  College 

In  December,  1936,  while  I  was 
still  a  student  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  heard  our  principal, 
Stanley  O.  Smith,  make  this  plea: 
“Is  there  any  boy  in  the  senior  class 
who  would  be  willing  to  play  the 
role  of  Santa  Claus  for  our  school 
Christmas  assembly?” 

He  looked  at  me.  I  pondered  the 
matter.  Finally,  because  of  my 
stature,  I  decided  to  volunteer.  Two 
days  later  I  was  being  rehearsed  for 
the  part  in  school  while  my  mother 
was  putting  together  a  costume  for 
me  at  home. 

The  day  arrived,  and  although  I 
shook  in  my  boots,  I  carried  off  the 
act.  The  assignment  included  my 
giving  presents  to  members  of  a 
home  for  the  aged.  I  can  still  vivid¬ 
ly  recall  the  expressions  on  those 
faces  and  the  twinkle  in  their  eyes. 


The  exciting  success  of  this  first 
experience  prompted  me  to  apply 
for  a  position  as  Santa  in  one  of 
the  leading  downtown  stores.  I  was 
only  sixteen,  and  I  had  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  store  manager  that 
I  could  play  the  role,  but  he  finally 
consented  to  let  me  try.  It  is  now 
fourteen  years  later,  and  I  am  still 
playing  the  role  in  that  store. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  after¬ 
noon  as  Santa.  One  of  my  first  cus¬ 
tomers  was  a  little  youngster  who 
stalked  up  to  me,  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  several  other  little  boys, 
and  responded  to  my  greeting  with  a 
hearty  kick  on  my  shins. 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!”  I  groaned.  I’ve  since 
learned  that  Santa  always  laughs  a 
great  deal;  it  gives  him  time  to  think 
his  way  out  of  bewildering  circum¬ 
stances  ranging  from  kicks  in  the 
shin  to  such  perplexing  pleas  as  “I 
want  a  baby  brother  for  Christmas.” 

“You’re  a  fake!”  my  little  chum 
said  bitterly.  “Ya  didn’t  bring  me 
the  scooter  ya  promised  me.” 


Remembering  the  role  I  was  por¬ 
traying,  yet  feeling  the  blood 
trickling  down  my  shin,  which  at 
the  moment  felt  splintered,  I  just 
went  on  laughing.  And  thinking. 

The  stall  provided  the  following 
conversation: 

“Well,  well,  you  know  I  have  so 
many  boys  and  girls  to  take  care  of 
that  I  might  have  made  a  mistake 
last  year.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  did  leave  a  scooter  at  Joe’s 
house.” 

A  moment’s  silence;  then,  “Hey, 
he  ain’t  no  fake!  He  did  leave  a 

scooter  at  Joe  B - ’s  house.  That’s 

supposed  to  be  mine!” 

Off  the  group  tore,  leaving  me  to 
nurse  my  sore  shin,  to  wonder  what 

happened  subsequently  to  Joe  B - 

and  to  wish  I  could  get  my  hands  on 
the  faker  who  had  promised  the  boy 
the  scooter  last  year. 

I  Look  Around 

So,  from  the  outset  of  my  Santa 
Clausing,  I  had  occasion  to  wish  that 
all  Santa  Clauses  would  view  their 
responsibilities  in  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  place  of  a  Santa  Claus  at 
Christmas  time  is,  yes,  to  lend  some 
color  and  gaiety  to  the  retail  scene: 
but  that  is  the  least  part.  A  Santa 
Claus  has  a  responsibility  to  his 
store,  to  the  parents  who  bring  their 
children  in  and  try  to  coach  Santa 
Claus  with  nods  and  hints  and  ges¬ 
tures  and  eyes,  and  to  the  little 
youngsters  who  whisper  so  many 
worries  and  hopes  and  confidences 
to  Santa  Claus.* 

I  learned  by  trial  and  error  in  my 
early  experiences.  Always  I  sought 
to  study  other  Santa  Clauses  and  to 
make  a  fairly  scientific  study  of 
what  I  have  since  named  “Santa- 
Claus-ology.” 

Every  year,  I  have  made  detailed 
studies  of  the  questions  asked  me,  I 
have  studied  my  own  responses,  and 
I  have  observed  other  Santas  at 
work — including  many  fakers.  Time 
and  again  I  have  jotted  down  actions 
and  reactions  to  things  I  have  said 
and  stunts  I  have  tried.  Through  the 
years  I  have  compiled  quite  a  collec- 

1  Mr.  .Tosko’s  niortPHty  kept  him  from  re- 
Itortiii);  aiiotlipr  aspoct  of  his  work.  A  one- 
man  onisador  for  grpator  safpty,  liP  pmphaHiies 
safpty  in  his  faiku  with  yonnRstpra.  If  a  child 
aaks  for  a  hlcyplp,  for  pxampip,  lip  ia  told  that 
iiikPH  Ko  only  to  tlioap  wlio  know  and  promise 
to  ohp.v  tlip  safpt.v  rulPH.  Onp  of  hia  qiications 
to  pvpry  cliild  ia  whpthpr  hp  looka  both  ways 
Itpforp  oroaaing  thp  atropt.  CominR  from  Santa, 
thP8p  caiitiona  boar  proat  wpipht.  Laat  year. 
Hill  waa  lionorod  witli  a  appc'al  citation  for 
hia  aafpty  work  wltli  over  25,000  children 
laat  Yulptidc.  HKW  geta  thia  information  not 
from  tlip  antlior  imt  from  tlic  Springlield. 
Maaa..  Itailif  Scir^. — f] (lit or 
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tion  of  information  about  Santa 
Claus  and  his  duties. 

Twice  already  I  have  used  that 
word  “faker.”  Yes,  there  are  real 
Santa  Clauses,  the  ones  who  take 
their  responsibilities  seriously  and 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
Christmas  spirit;  then  there  are 
others  who,  because  they  happen  to 
be  stout  or  happen  to  be  looking  for 
any  job  when  a  store  needs  a  Santa, 
take  the  job  for  its  pay — and  these 
are  the  fakers. 

One  day  a  boy  and  mother  ap¬ 
proached  me.  I  asked  the  boy  what 
he  had  on  his  list  for  Christmas. 

He  replied,  “I  want  a  Daddy.” 

So,  realizing  that  this  could  mean 
one  of  many  things,  I  said,  “Why, 
aren’t  you  the  Daddy  of  your 
house?” 

He  replied,  “Yes,  my  Daddy  went 
to  Heaven.”  The  mother  covered 
her  face  with  her  hand. 

What  would  a  faker  do?  “Okay, 
Kiddo,  you’ll  get  your  Daddy  back 
for  Christmas.”  But  that  would 
never  do;  the  mother’s  grief  was  too 
apparent  to  permit  any  human  to 
encourage  a  child  to  look  for  the 
impossible. 

“You  remember,  Bobby,  before 
your  Daddy  went  away,  how  he 
used  to  tell  you  to  look  after  your 
mother  and  that  you  were  a  big 
boy?”  I  asked  gently. 

“Yes,”  he  nodded. 

“Well,  you  see,  Bobby,  he  knew 
he  wouldn’t  ever  be  back;  but  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  he  left  a 
man  at  home  to  take  care  of  Mother.” 
Now,  a  whisper,  “What  are  you 
planning  to  get  for  Mother  for 
Christmas  .  .  .  ?” 

So  it  goes.  There  is  greed  in  lit¬ 
tle  children,  and  it  must  be  lessened. 
There  is  doubt,  and  faith  must  be 
encouraged.  The  man  who  sees  and 
treats  the  inner  core  of  youngsters 
must  not  be  a  faker. 

In  1948,  while  I  was  observing 
some  Santas  at  work,  I  saw  just 
about  the  worst  enactments  imagin¬ 
able  —  crude,  unfeeling,  blatant, 
commercial.  I  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted,  I  decided  that  I  would  do 
something  I  had  always  wanted  to 
do:  start  an  institute  for  training 
Santa  Clauses. 

I  Start  a  School 

So,  early  in  October  of  that  year, 
I  armed  myself  with  data,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  with  testimonials,  and  with  a 
proposed  course  of  training  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  appointment  with  Daniel 
Bloomfield,  manager  of  the  Boston 
Retail  Trade  Board.  He  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Robert  A.  Johnston,  re¬ 
viewed  my  plans  with  me. 


The  Ten  Questions  Most  Often 
Asked  of  Santo  Claus  in  1948 

1.  Where  are  your  reindeer? 

2.  How  do  you  get  down  the 
chimney? 

3.  Did  you  get  my  letter? 

4.  Where  do  you  live? 

5.  Are  your  whiskers  real? 

6.  How  do  you  eat? 

7.  What  are  you  going  to  bring 
me  for  Christmas? 

8.  How  did  you  get  down  from 
the  North  Pole  if  there  isn’t 
any  snow? 

9.  How  old  are  you? 

10.  How  do  you  know  where  I 
live? 


They  were  sympathetic.  They 
raised  questions.  They  arranged 
for  a  meeting  with  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  Boston 
stores  and  told  me  what  questions 
those  representatives  would  likely 
want  to  have  answered. 

So,  on  a  hot  Indian  Summer  after¬ 
noon,  when  it  is  most  difficult  to 
focus  our  thoughts  on  Christmas,  I 
gave  my  sales  talk  and  made  an 
urgent  plea  for  their  support.  I 
wanted  them  to  aid  me  in  trying 
to  have  men  better  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  youngsters. 

Typical  questions: 

“If  you  conduct  this  program,  can 
you  get  us  some  men  who  will  meet 
the  high  standards  you  have  set?” 

“What  are  your  requirements  for 
a  Santa  so  far  as  size  is  concerned?” 

“Would  your  course  benefit  men 
who  have  been  performing  the  role 
for  several  years?” 

“Can  you  help  us  get  good  cos¬ 
tumes?” 

I  answered  their  questions,  and 
they  told  me  they  would  let  me 
know. 

They  did.  The  majority  of  the 
stores  employing  Santas  told  me 
they  were  interested  in  co-operat¬ 
ing,  This  was  my  go-ahead  signal. 

I  began  my  recruiting  program. 
First,  I  advertised  in  a  leading  Bos- 


The  Ten  Gifts  Most  Often 
Asked  for  on  Santa^s  Knee 
in  1948 

1.  Baby  brother  or  sister 

2.  Sled 

3.  Gas  station 

4.  Truck 

5.  Doll — especially  a  “Coo  Doll” 
or  “Betsy-Wetsy” 

6.  Bicycle 

7.  Paint  set 

8.  Playhouse  furniture 

9.  Clothing 

10.  Cowboy  or  Indian  suit 


ton  paper.  Of  79  respondents,  only 
5  met  my  standards.  Then  I  tried 
employment  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  and  because  I  believed 
then — as  now — that  younger  men 
can  do  very  well  in  the  role,  I  even 
contacted  placement  offices  in  most 
of  the  leading  Boston  colleges.  I 
had  numerous  calls  for  weeks  on 
end.  Even  after  my  original  tele¬ 
phone  screening  process,  only  19  of 
the  378  men  whom  I  interviewed 
met  my  standards  and  could  devote 
the  required  time. 

I  selected  my  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  these  characteristics: 

General  appearance 

Type  of  face — should  be  round 

Genuine  and  hearty  laughter 

Eyes 

Affection  for  children 

Attitude  toward  Christmas  spirit 

Speech 

English 

Adaptability 

Sincerity 

After  recruiting  my  men,  plus 
some  others  sent  to  my  school  by  the 
stores,  the  date  for  opening  the 
training  program  was  set.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  school,  men 
ranging  in  ages  from  19  to  77  and 
weights  from  140  to  320  pounds 
walked  up  the  stairs  of  the  Simmons 
College  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
and  entered  a  classroom  to  hear 
their  first  lecture  on  “Santa-Claus- 
ology.” 

My  course  of  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  covered  these  topics: 

Legend  of  Santa  Claus 
Santa-Claus-ology 
Importance  of  the  Role 
What  Is  Expected  of  a  Santa 
Locations 
Conversation 
Santa’s  Appearance 
Santa  as  a  Promotional  Aid  to  the 
Retailer 

Santa  Claus  Showmanship 

Costumes 

Make-Up 

Public  Appearances 
Values  of  Types  of  Toys 
How  to  Avoid  Monotony 
The  134  Leading  Questions 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the 
graduates  were  presented  with  cer¬ 
tificates.  The  results,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  were  most  gratifying — 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  from 
that  of  the  graduates,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  from  that  of  the  retailers  who 
employed  the  graduates. 

You  Can  Start  a  School 

Many  teachers  might  seriously 
want  to  think  of  establishing  such 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Underwood  Corporation 


Only  10  numeral  keys  on  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding- 
Figuring  Machine  .  .  .  arranged  | 
logical  sequence  under  the 
finger-tips  of  one  hand. 


The  adding  machine,  next  to  the  typewriter,  is  the  machine  most 
widely  used  in  business.  When  it  comes  to  speed,  accuracy,  and 
easy  operation,  you  can’t  beat*  an  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding  ^ 
Figuring  Machine.  This  precision-built  mechanism  is  equipped 
with  the  world’s  fastest  keyboard.  Operators  do  more  work 
in  less  time  . . .  with  less  effort. 
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Save  Time  in  Your  Classrooms 
with  llnderwood  Snndstrand 
idding-Fipring  llarhines 

Do  you  teach  Accounting  .  .  .  Bookkeeping 
.  .  .  Clerical  Practice  .  .  .  Office  Practice  .  .  . 
Record  Keeping  .  .  .  Secretarial  Studies? 


Get  an  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring  Machine  for 
your  classroom.  You  will  find  it 
a  practical  means  of  saving  time 
...stepping  up  efficiency... 
eliminating  error. 

This  machine  contributes  ma¬ 
terially  to  motivation,  for  it 
helps  students  today  and  trains 
them  for  tomorrow  . . .  business 


style!  Most  important,  it  saves 
your  students  classroom  time 
...time  wasted  due  to  errors  in 
arithmetic,  which  means  need¬ 
less  reworking  of  the  same  as¬ 
signments.  With  this  Underwood 
Sundstrand  machine,  your  teach¬ 
ing  becomes  more  productive . . . 
progress  is  more  rapid . . .  train¬ 
ing  is  more  business-like. 


Let  us  show  you  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding-Figuring 
Machine  is  proving  ideal  for  school  work. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  today. 


e  1949 


I  Underwood  Corporation 
I  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  Q  Please  send  representative  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding- 
Figuring  Machine 

Q  I’d  like  to  have  your  latest  literature  describing 
the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding  •  Figuring 
Machines 


Adding  Machines  . . .  Accounting  Machines  . . . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Corbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
tee  Pork  Avenue  N*'*'  York  16,  N.  Y, 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St« 

Toronto  I,  Canada 
Salts  and  Service  Everywhere 


□  Please  send  me  _  copies  of  Dictation  Facts 

No.  20:  What  Every  Stenographer  should  know 
about  Adding  Machines 

Name _  _  _  -  —  .  .  - 

School—  _  —  _  _  _ .  — - 

Street—  - -  _  - - 

City _ Zone _ State - 

BEW-1<-4e 
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a  school  in  their  own  communities. 
It  can  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  if 
you  (after  being  sure  to  get  store  co¬ 
operation)  charge  a  tuition  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  get  the  employers  to  grant  you 
a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  the 
men  you  place — the  trained  men  will 
get  better  salaries,  incidentally,  and 
will  therefore  not  mind  your  getting 
a  percentage. 

The  steps  involved  in  establishing 
a  Santa  Claus  training  program  are 
approximately  as  follows: 

J.  Determine  whether  there  is  a 
need.  You’ll  have  to  find  out  how 
many  stores  in  your  area  have 
Santas  or  would  like  to  have  them. 
Many  retailers  in  small  stores,  not 
realizing  how  much  a  Santa  can  do 
to  stimulate  interest,  to  “bring  the 
customers  upstairs,”  and  so  on,  can 
be  aroused  to  interest  when  you  pre¬ 
sent  factually  the  things  that  a  good, 
trained  Santa  Claus  can  do  in  his 
store. 

2.  Get  good  local  sponsorship.  Sell 
your  idea  first  to  your  local  (Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  or  similar  organi¬ 
zation,  and  get  that  group  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  meeting  of  retailers  who  might 
be  interested  in  employing  your 
graduates. 

3.  Sell  your  program.  Prepare  a 
duplicated  outline  of  your  program, 
show  that  your  training  program  is  a 
bona  fide  one  “with  meat  in  it,”  and 
equip  your  audience  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  representatives 
who  hear  you  will  have  to  return  to 
their  stores  to  sell  top  management 
on  your  idea — be  sure  you  have  an 
outline  in  their  hands. 

4.  Get  publicity  for  your  school. 
You  may  be  sure  that  your  local 
newspapers  will  give  your  school  a 
great  deal  of  publicity,  including  the 
names  of  the  stores  destined  to  em¬ 
ploy  your  graduates.  That  is  most 
reassuring  to  the  employers,  for  they 
know  that  parents  will  welcome 
“trustworthy”  Santas  and  come  to 
stores  where  Santa  Claus  will  do  a 
good  job  of  Christmas  counseling. 

5.  Recruit  a  high  type  of  Santa 
Claus.  Physically,  your  men  must 
have  round  faces.  The  weight  does 
not  matter,  for  thin  men  can  be  pad¬ 
ded.  Your  men  must  be  in  good 
health,  however,  for  the  hours  are 
long,  the  strain  is  great,  and  the 
uniforms  are  warm.  The  ability  to 
laugh  deeply  and  heartily  is  one  of 
the  most  important  single  require¬ 
ments.  Beyond  that,  the  ability  to 
think  quickly  and  to  speak  pleasant¬ 
ly  tops  the  list. 

6.  Be  sure  instruction  is  good.  If 
you  are  not  a  qualified  instructor, 
get  a  teacher  who  is  qualified.  Your 
trained  Santa  Clauses  must  be  bet¬ 


ter  than  untrained  ones,  obviously, 
or  your  school  dies  before  it  is  born. 

7.  Plan  a  follow-up  program  after 
the  season.  Each  season  must  be 
followed  by  interviews  with  the 
store  managers,  the  Santas,  and 
even  a  sampling  of  persons  who  vis¬ 
ited  Santas,  if  your  program  is  to 
grow  and  your  rapport  with  em¬ 
ployers  to  continue. 

There  are  more  opportunities  for 
Santas  than  at  first  meet  the  mind. 
Think  of  the  number  of  homes  for 
orphans  and  aged,  the  office  parties, 
the  visits  to  well-to-do  homes,  the 
church  and  lodge  affairs;  and  add 
this  number  to  that  of  the  stores 
that  may  want  a  part-time  rush- 
hour  San\a,  and  you  can  begin  to 
realize  that  knowing  how  to  be  a 
good  Santa  Claus  can  be  a  remuner¬ 
ative  bit  of  knowledge.  The  season 
usually  starts  just  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  continues  until  New 
Year’s  Eve. 


Yes,  there  is  fine  opportunity  for 
the  person  who  would  like  to  set 
up  an  Institute  of  Santa  Claus 
Training.  There  is  some  money  to 
be  made,  the  effort  is  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  the  Christmasy  feeling 
that  you  and  your  graduates  get  is 
one  you  will  like. 

Note:  Professor  Josko  writes  us 
that  he  has  a  few  copies  of  his  course 
outline  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
forward  to  anyone  seriously  wishing 
to  plan  a  Santa  Claus  school  this  or 
next  year.  Readers  should  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Josko  at  Prince  School 
of  Retailing,  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

Note  also:  The  December  issue  of 
The  Gregg  Writer  includes  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  some  three  pages  of 
anecdotes  about  Mr.  Josko’s  Santa 
Claus  experiences.  A  transcript  of 
these  experiences  will  appear  in 
next  month’s  Business  Education 
World. — Editor 


To  DeveloO  Judo  merit  problems  in  retailing  classes  is  the 

^  ^  development  of  sound  judgment  beyond  that 

acquired  through  discussion  of  the  specific  topics  covered  in  class.  As  a 
teaching  aid  to  meet  this  problem.  Doctor  Beckley  recommends  use  of 
selling-situation  problems  that  lead  students  to  evaluate  and  discuss  al¬ 
ternative  ways  of  meeting  particular  selling  problems. 


Retailing  Device:  The  Use  of 
Selling-Situation  Problems 


DONALD  K.  BECKLEY.  Director 
Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Simmons  College 

Teachers  of  retailing  subjects 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  use  sound  judgment  in 
store  situations.  The  test  of  whether 
such  judgment  has  been  success¬ 
fully  developed  is,  of  course,  de¬ 
termined  by  proof  that  students  can 
adequately  apply  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  selling  principles  in  actual 
practice. 

“Actual-practice”  problems,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  used  both  as  a  means 
for  teaching  application  and  as  a 
means  for  testing  students’  ability 
to  apply  the  principles  of  selling. 

This  technique,  which  we  may  call 
the  “selling-situation  problem”  tech¬ 
nique,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
but  it  has  not  been  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  as  its  wide  application  would 
warrant. 

Basically,  a  selling-situation  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  statement  of  an  actual 
sales  interview  that  raises  certain 


problems  for  the  salesperson.  The 
task  for  the  student  is  to  analyze  the 
situation  and  to  suggest  the  best 
possible  method  of  completing  the 
sale  or  of  resolving  the  situation. 

Some  Actual  Situations 

A  study  was  conducted  by  a  class 
in  retail  research,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Irene  M.  Chambers,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  retailing  in  our 
institution,  to  devise  a  set  of  sell¬ 
ing  situations  useful  for  teaching 
purposes.  Members  of  the  class  were 
asked  to  set  up  in  descriptive  situa¬ 
tion  form,  a  variety  of  their  own 
selling  experiences  that  presented 
problems  useful  in  teaching  selling. 

The  suggested  situations  were  re¬ 
viewed  and  refined  by  the  class  as 
a  group.  Then  they  were  submitted 
to  the  personnel  counselors  of  a 
Boston  department  store  for  use  in 
meetings  with  salespeople.  The 
salespeople  were  asked  to  suggest 
what  they  would  do  in  each  of  the 
situations  described  to  them,  and 
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their  replies  were  classified  and  set 
up  in  the  form  of  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  for  each  selling-situation  prob¬ 
lem. 

Two  of  these  situations,  together 
with  possible  solutions  and  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  each  solution,  are  given 
later  to  illustrate  the  fruitful  kind  of 
teaching  material  that  results  from 
such  a  project.  Lack  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  publication  here  of  the  en¬ 
tire  twelve  situations  originally  pre¬ 
pared  and  since  issued  in  printed 
form  by  the  Prince  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing.' 

As  a  teaching  device,  it  is  obvious 
that  selling  -  situation  problems 
have  two  immediate  applications. 
The  conducting  of  such  a  re¬ 
search  project  is  itself  a  valuable 
class  activity;  students  learn  much 
from  compiling  both  the  selling  sit¬ 
uations  and  the  suggested  answers 
of  capable  salespeople.  Then,  too, 
the  problems  and  possible  solutions 
lend  themselves  to  spirited  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Use  in  Testing  Program 

How  can  selling-situation  prob¬ 
lems  be  used  for  testing  retail  stu¬ 
dents?  If  the  “solutions”  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  good  faith  by  “capable 
salespeople,”  it  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  there  is  one  cor¬ 
rect  answer  to  each  situation  and 
that  all  other  solutions  are  wrong. 
Strong  arguments  could  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  more  than  one  solution 
for  each  situation — hence  the  value 
of  the  device  for  developing  judg¬ 
ment  through  discerning  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

For  testing  purposes,  however,  it 
is  appropriate  not  merely  to  ask 
what  a  pf^rson  should  do  but  also 
why  he  should  do  what  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  best  testing  approach, 
therefore,  is  to  ask  students  to  select 
one  solution  and  defend  the  selec¬ 
tion. 

As  the  two  following  illustrations 
of  selling-situation  problems  indi¬ 
cate,  a  teacher  can  readily  adapt 
this  tool  for  either  discussion  or 
testing.  With  each  description  of  a 
situation  a  numbered  series  of  op¬ 
tional  solutions  is  given  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  comments  num¬ 
bered  to  match  the  solutions.  These 
comments  can  be  useful  to  the  teach¬ 
er  as  a  key  in  leading  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion;  or,  in  case  of  a  test,  they 
can  serve  as  models  of  the  types  of 
replies  the  student  with  complete 
answers  should  provide. 


^Irono  M.  ('linniWrs,  ‘‘ScllinK  Situations,” 
Simmons  CoIIcko,  Prinoo  Soliool  (»f  UotuiliiiK, 
49  Commoiiwoaltli  Avonuo,  Boston  Hi,  1948. 


Situation  Problem  One: 

Coping  with  the  Customer 
Who  Wants  Better  Merchandise 

Situation:  During  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  season,  a  customer  ap¬ 
proached  the  slip  counter  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  saying  that  she 
wanted  a  “good”  lace-trimmed  slip, 
size  40.  The  highest-priced  slip  car¬ 
ried  by  this  store  was  $7.95.  At  that 
time  the  stock  of  slips  in  size  40  was 
low,  and  the  salesperson  showed  the 
only  two  lace-trimmed  slips  she  had 
in  size  40.  One  was  priced  at  $5.95; 
the  other,  $7.95.  The  customer  looked 
at  the  price  tags,  and  in  a  very 
haughty  manner  told  the  salesperson 
that  the  merchandise  was  “too 
cheap”  and  that  she  wanted  some¬ 
thing  better.  The  salesperson  then 
politely  told  the  customer  that  $7.95 
was  the  highest-priced  line  carried 
by  the  store  and  expressed  regret 
that  at  the  time  she  had  only  one 
style  at  the  $7.95  price,  lace- 
trimmed,  in  size  40.' 

Consider  the  solutions  suggested 
below  and  decide  what  the  sales¬ 
person  should  do. 

1.  Should  she  say  anything  more 
than  she  has  already  said?  Yes.  No. 

(If  you  chose  “Yes”  above,  then 

choose  one  suggestion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list.) 

2.  Suggest  that  the  customer  look 
at  some  other  type  article  in  the  store, 
such  as  a  negligee,  which  would  cost 
more  than  a  slip. 

3.  Try  to  sell  the  customer  the  $7.95 
slio  Ty  discussing  its  selling  points. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  customer  try  a 
certain  other  store  which  carries  high¬ 
er  priced  lines. 

5.  Of‘‘er  to  notify  the  customer  by 
telephone  when  there  is  a  wider  selec¬ 
tion  of  $7.95  slips  on  hand. 

Comments  on  Solutions 

1.  The  salesperson  should  take 
her  cue  for  further  action  from  the 
customer.  She  may  be  the  type  to 
whom  further  comment  would  mere¬ 
ly  be  a  waste  of  time  and  would  cre¬ 
ate  further  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  further  word  might 
either  sell  the  slip  or  lead  to  the  sale 
of  something  else  in  the  store  or 
create  good  will  toward  the  store. 

2.  Suggesting  something  else 
might  prove  a  successful  way  of  di¬ 
verting  the  customer’s  attention  and 
might  be  a  method  of  saving  'a  sale 
and  a  customer’s  good  will.  More 
likely,  however,  the  customer  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  wants 
a  slip,  in  which  case  such  a  sugges- 

*  Hither  lower  or  higher  prices  may  be  siib- 
8tltiite<i  if  necesHury  to  bring  the  problem 
closir  to  tile  experience  of  the  group  dls- 
cusHing  the  Hituntion. 


tion  will  tend  only  to  annoy  her. 
Moreover,  if  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
slip  with  which  she  is  concerned, 
she  may  question  the  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  other  departments. 

3.  If  the  slip  is  actually  a  very 
nice  one  for  the  money  and  has  out¬ 
standing  features  of  quality,  work¬ 
manship,  and  styling,  the  salesper¬ 
son  may  be  able  to  emphasize  these 
points  and  sell  the  slip  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  comparable  to  a 
more  expensive  slip.  This  would  be 
especially  true  if  the  customer  was 
interested  in  getting  a  good  buy  for 
her  money.  However,  if  the  slip  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  qualities  the 
customer  is  looking  for,  or  if  she  has 
definitely  set  her  mind  on  paying 
more,  any  such  attempt  would  tend 
to  antagonize  her. 

4.  The  customer  may  be  grateful 
for  helpful  suggestions  as  to  where 
to  purchase  a  slip,  or  she  may  feel 
that  the  salesgirl  is  a  meddlesome 
sort  of  person  telling  her  where  to 
shop.  The  store,  and  undoubtedly  the 
buyers,  may  not  feel  so  grateful  to 
her  for  sending  the  customer  to  an¬ 
other  store  because,  while  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  customer  may  create  good 
will,  it  may  also  lose  a  customer 
when  she  compares  the  quality  of 
the  higher-priced  goods.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  be  familiar  with 
store  policy  on  such  matters. 

5.  This  would  be  a  courteous  ges¬ 
ture  on  the  part  of  the  salesgirl  (if 
the  store  allows  its  employees  to 
make  such  calls).  The  customer 
might  be  interested  in  such  service 
if  it  was  merely  this  particular 
$7.95  slip  which  she  was  referring 
to  as  cheap;  however,  from  her  ac¬ 
tions  one  would  assume  that  she 
considered  this  too  little  to  pay  for 
any  slip,  in  which  case  she  would 
not  be  interested  in  seeing  any  other 
$7.95  slips. 

When  a  customer  acts  haughty  or 
condescending,  it  is  very  hard  for 
the  average  salesperson  to  keep  from 
retaliating  in  some  way.  By  facial 
expression,  tone  of  voice,  or  gesture, 
the  salesperson  may  be  tempted  to 
slap  back.  Unless  she  can  rise  above 
such  a  mood,  there  is  no  good  solu¬ 
tion:  anything  she  says  will  be 
wrong.  If  she  can  rise  above  it,  she 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  suggestions 
2,  3,  4,  or  5. 

Situation  Problem  Two: 

The  Impatient  Customer  Who 
Will  Not  Wait  Her  Turn 

Situation:  A  salesperson  is  wait¬ 
ing  on  a  customer  at  a  counter  where 
men’s  pajamas  are  sold.  Three  other 
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customers  are  waiting  for  this  sales¬ 
person  to  help  them.  It  is  a  very 
busy  time,  and  all  other  salespeople 
have  customers.  A  fifth  customer 
comes  to  this  counter,  picks  up  a 
pajama  suit  that  lies  there,  looks  at 
the  price  tag,  and  examines  the  suit 
for  a  moment.  She  then  holds  it  out 
to  the  salesperson,  who  is  still  busy 
with  the  first  customer,  and  says, 
“I’ll  take  this.” 

Choose  one  statement  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  to  indicate  what  you 
think  the  salesperson  should  do. 

1.  Excuse  herself  from  the  other 
customers  and  wait  on  the  one  who 
is  handing  her  the  suit. 

2.  Ask  permission  of  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer  to  wait  on  the  one  who  is  hand¬ 
ing  her  the  suit. 

3.  Ask  permission  of  all  four  cus¬ 
tomers  to  wait  on  the  one  who  is 
handing  her  the  suit. 

4.  Continue  to  wait  on  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer,  telling  the  one  who  has  made 
the  selection  that  she  will  be  with  her 
shortly. 

5.  Take  the  suit  that  is  being  hand¬ 
ed  her,  lay  it  aside,  and  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  she  will  be  with  her 
shortly. 

Comments  on  Solutions 

1.  This  would  be  the  procedure 
which  would  no  doubt  please  the 
fifth  customer  the  most.  However, 
it  would  probably  not  be  a  very 


satisfactory  method  of  handling  the 
situation  as  far  as  the  others  were 
concerned.  They  were  apparently 
patient  in  awaiting  their  turns,  but 
they  may  have  been  in  just  as  much 
of  a  hurry  as  this  one  was.  Further¬ 
more,  they,  too,  may  have  already 
made  their  selections  and  may  have 
been  waiting  only  for  the  salesgirl 
to  record  their  sales.  These  four 
would  have  just  reason  to  be  irri¬ 
tated.  This  solution  would  please  one 
customer  at  the  expense  of  the  good 
will  of  four  others. 

2.  Asking  permission  of  the  first 
customer  would  be  a  very  courteous 
way  of  taking  care  of  her  feelings 
in  the  matter.  However,  there  are 
still  three  other  customers  ahead  of 
the  last  one,  and  by  rights  these 
should  be  next.  As  a  result  they 
would  probably  become  annoyed, 
and  the  reaction  of  a  group  can  be 
much  more  intense  and  difficult  to 
handle  than  that  of  a  single  person; 
hence,  this  course  of  action  can  lead 
to  considerable  discomfort  on  the 
part  of  the  salesperson  and  the  store. 
If  the  situation  involved  only  the 
one  person  being  waited  on,  and  if 
she  were  taking  a  long  time  in  com¬ 
ing  to  a  decision,  the  salesperson 
could,  with  the  permission  of  the 
first  customer,  serve  the  other  cus¬ 
tomer  who  had  made  her  selection. 

3.  While  asking  permission  of  the 


four  customers  may  seem  logical,  ac¬ 
tually  it  would  be  rather  tactless 
and  inconsiderate  as  well  as  useless. 
Furthermore,  it  might  prove  to  be 
an  invitation  to  a  volley  of  none- 
too-pleasant  remarks  and  to  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  irritation.  A  scene  is 
the  last  thing  one  wants  to  create  in 
a  department  store,  and  even  if  the 
situation  did  not  come  to  such  a 
pass,  the  good  will  of  four  customers 
would  be  at  stake. 

4.  Putting  off  the  fifth  customer 
might  cause  some  annoyance,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  might  lose 
the  sale.  However,  if  the  salesper¬ 
son’s  manner  were  pleasant  and  her 
statement  firm,  polite,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  smile,  the  customer’s 
reaction  probably  would  be  to  await 
her  turn  quietly.  In  the  meantime 
the  other  customers  would  have  no 
ill  feelings  and  would  no  doubt  feel 
further  assured  by  the  salesperson’s 
manner  that  they  would  all  be  wait¬ 
ed  on  very  soon. 

5.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
solution.  By  this  gesture  the  sales¬ 
person  accepts  the  sale  of  the  im¬ 
patient  customer,  without  any  im¬ 
plication  of  brushing  her  aside;  but 
at  the  same  time  she  serves  the  other 
customers  in  turn.  There  is  one  risk 
that  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against;  the  suit  which  she  has  laid 
aside  might  be  picked  up  in  the  rush. 
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Said  and  Done  When  you  finish  a  unit  in  general  business,  economic 
geography,  business  law,  or  any  other  nonskill  study,  you 
should  be  able  to  test  instruction  and  learning  by  using  the  following 
check  list  of  questions,  whether  or  not  you  use  the  Q-SAGO  Pattern  in 
your  class.  But  you’ll  score  higher  if  you  are  using  the  pupil-activity  ap¬ 
proach. 


Evaluation  of  Your  Q-SAGO  Units 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

In  a  class  that  is  organized  so  that 
students  participate  in  selecting  the 
units  of  work  and  in  planning  the 
units  selected,  evaluation  by  the 
group  is  an  essential  activity  at  the 
completion  of  each  unit.  One  must 
remember,  however,  that  evaluation 
is  not  completed  just  by  taking  and 
scoring  an  objective  test. 

In  a  pupil-activity  situation,  such 
as  that  provided  by  the  Q-SAGO 
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Pattern,  evaluation  is  more  than  a 
terminal  activity;  it  is  actually  a 
part  of  every  step  in  selecting  and 
planning.  One  unit  is  chosen,  an¬ 
other  is  rejected;  some  methods  of 
investigation  are  used,  others  are 
judged  inappropriate;  some  data  are 
deemed  significant,  others  are  held 
irrelevant;  some  methods  of  pre¬ 
senting  research  reports  are  selected, 
others  are  discarded. 

But  when  the  unit  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  every  member  of  the  class 
should  participate  in  a  formal,  final 


evaluation  so  that  work  on  each 
subsequent  unit  may  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

In  preparing  a  guide  for  such  a 
final  evaluation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  ability  to  think,  the  ability 
to  plan,  the  willingness  to  work  both 
independently  and  co-operatively, 
and  the  ability  to  reach  conclusions 
and  to  act  upon  them  are  factors  that 
are  just  as  important  as  the  new  in¬ 
formation  gained. 

The  following  i>oints  are  suggested 
for  consideration  in  the  formal  eval¬ 
uation  of  a  completed  unit  of  work. 

STUDENTS’  SELF-EVALUATION 

1.  Effectiveness  of  work  habits: 

a.  Did  we  plan  well?  Or  did  failure 
to  plan  adequately  cause  us  to  start 
over  or  waste  time  by  doing  unneces¬ 
sary  or  unproductive  work? 

b.  How  can  we  guard  against  inade¬ 
quate  planning  in  the  future? 

c.  Did  we  select  good  tools  for 
learning,  such  as  books,  movies,  trips, 
speakers,  maps,  graphs? 
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d.  Did  w€  make  effective  use  of  the 
facilities  selected? 

e.  Did  we  distribute  duties  so  that — 

(1)  There  was  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort? 

(2)  Each  person  did  something  he 
enjoyed  doing? 

(3)  Each  person  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  that 
he  had  not  done  before? 

/,  Have  we  improved  such  personal 
skills  as: 

(1)  Reading? 

(2)  Writing? 

(3)  Analyzing? 

(4)  Listening? 

(5)  Observing? 

(6)  Thinking? 

g.  Have  our  personal  traits  im¬ 
proved? 

( 1 )  Did  we  co-operate  effectively? 

(2)  Were  we  resourceful,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  group? 

(3)  Were  we  self-directing  (not 
too  dependent  upon  others  for 
ideas)  ? 

(4)  Were  we  thoughtful  of  others, 
sharing  resources,  working 
quietly? 

(5)  Were  we  dependable? 

(6)  Did  everyone  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  a  leader  in  at 
least  one  of  our  activities? 
Were  the  rest  of  us  good  fol¬ 
lowers? 

(7)  Did  we  consider  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  all  members  of  the 
group?  Did  we  respect  all  in¬ 
dividual  contributions? 

(8)  Do  we  understand  each  other 
better? 

2.  Effectiveness  of  the  results  of  our 
efforts: 

a.  Did  we'  find  the  answers  to  our 
questions  or  problems? 

b.  Did  we  gather  enough  data, 
enough  evidence,  before  reaching  con¬ 
clusions? 

c.  Did  we  evaluate  the  sources  of 
data  as  to  their  reliability? 

d.  Did  we  reach  our  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  our  evidence,  the  out¬ 
comes  of  experiments,  etc.,  and  not  on 
preconceived  ideas? 

e.  Are  we  now  making  use  of  our 
findings  in  our  daily  living? 

3.  Effectiveness  of  methods  chosen  for 
presenting  our  findings  to  the  group: 

a.  Did  we  consider  several  methods 
before  making  selection? 

b.  Did  we  make  our  selection  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  way  of  present¬ 
ing  the  data? 

c.  Did  we  use  any  originality  in  se¬ 
lecting  our  methods  of  presentation? 

d.  Was  our  presentation  to  the 
group: 

(1)  Clear,  concise,  complete? 

(2)  Interesting? 

(3)  Effective? 

e.  Were  the  other  members  of  the 
class  stimulated  to  ask  questions? 

f.  Were  we  able  to  answer  their 
questions? 

g.  Did  the  group  learn  from  us? 


4.  Effectiveness  of  the  whole  unit: 

a.  Did  the  investigation  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  prove  to  be  worth 
while? 

b.  Have  individual  understandings 
and  attitudes  changed — grown — as  a 
result  of  the  study? 

c.  Have  individual  actions  been 
changed  by  the  study? 

d.  Has  useful  information  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  each  of  us? 

e.  Will  we  continue  as  individuals  to 
be  interested  in  this  problem? 

f.  Do  we  realize  that  the  answers  we 
have  found  are  as  of  today — that  they 
will  change,  so  that  we  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  interest  in  order  to  be  well 
informed  and  to  be  able  to  guide  our 
activities? 

g.  Have  any  new  interests  been 
aroused?  Are  there  any  related  prob¬ 
lems  worthy  of  our  consideration? 

TEACHER'S  EVALUATION 

1.  Success  of  the  unit: 

a.  Have  the  teacher-student  objec¬ 
tives  been  fulfilled? 

b.  Have  pertinent  generalizations 
been  drawn? 

c.  Does  the  unit  provide  leads  to 
other  units,  growing  out  of  student 
interests  and  needs? 

2.  Teacher- student  relationships: 

a.  Have  I  helped,  guided,  encour¬ 
aged,  but  not  dominated  the  students? 


Many  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  already  offering  an  elec¬ 
tive  class  or  two  in  general  business. 
If  the  teacher  believes  (along  with 
leaders  in  business  education  today) 
that  general  business  training 
should  be  made  a  required  study  for 
all  high  school  students,  there  are 
ways  he  can  bring  that  state  about. 

The  teacher  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  course  sell  itself.  If  he 
can  make  the  elective  course  so  at¬ 
tractive  and  so  valuable  that  other 
teachers  and  parents  will  want  all 
students  to  take  the  course,  general 
business  will  grow,  rather  than  be 
dragged,  into  the  status  we  aspire 
for  it. 

What,  then,  can  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  do  to  gain  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  recognition  it  merits?  What 
can  he  do  to  popularize  the  course? 
How  can  he  build  its  enrollment? 
How  can  he  reach  parents,  reach 
other  teachers,  with  the  fact  that 


b.  Do  I  know  and  respect  my  stu¬ 
dents?  Am  I  interested  in  them  as  per¬ 
sons  and  in  their  personal  growth? 

c.  Have  I  used  good  teaching  and 
guidance  techniques?  How  may  they 
be  improved?  What  techniques  used 
should  be  discarded? 

d.  Have  I  observed  students  at 
work,  making  anecdotal  records  re¬ 
garding  their  personal  traits  and 
habits? 

e.  Have  I  conferred  with  individual 
students  in  order  to  help  them  plan  for 
improvement? 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  EVALUATION 

1.  Anecdotal  records 

2.  Evaluation  of  individual  and  group 
reports  on  basis  of  effectiveness  in 
presenting  ideas  (not  on  artistic 
merit) : 

a.  Written  reports,  including  graphs, 
posters,  essays,  original  plays,  note¬ 
books. 

b.  Oral  reports,  including  talks, 
chalk  talks,  explanation  of  posters  and 
graphs,  demonstrations,  and  the  like. 

3.  Paper  and  pencil  tests,  perhaps  pre¬ 
pared  and  administered  by  students. 

4.  Problem-situation  tests,  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of: 

a.  Ability  to  use  data. 

b.  Changes  in  attitude,  or  present 
attitude. 

c.  Ability  to  think. 


general  business  is  important  and 
is  valuable? 

The  following  suggestions  are  of¬ 
fered  in  answer  to  those  questions. 

J.  Be  sales  minded.  Popularity 
is  not  going  to  erupt  like  a  volcano, 
of  its  own  steam,  in  any  course.  The 
teacher  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  wants  to  sell 
the  importance  of  general  business 
training.  With  such  a  mind-set,  he 
will  uncover  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  “sell.” 

From  the  start  of  the  course,  the 
teacher  must  be  certain  that  every 
student  knows  the  objectives  and 
values  of  the  course.  Slogans  on  the 
blackboard — “This  is  a  course  in 
business  citizenship”  or  “Everyone 
needs  to  know  about  business” — 
help  keep  the  values  before  students. 

Students  should  know  the  story: 
how  all  youth  have  common  business 
needs;  how  all  youth  are  consumers; 
how  all  youth  must  learn  to  manage 
their  business  affairs;  how  all  youth 
need  an  understanding  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system;  how  all  youth  become 
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better  citizens  if  they  are  familiar 
with  the  general  aspects  of  business. 
Each  unit  of  work  should  include  in 
its  introduction  and  summary  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  the 
unit.  If  the  unit  isn’t  important,  it 
doesn’t  belong  in  the  course  of 
study. 

Teachers  should  insist  on  the  right 
name  for  the  course,  too.  General 
business  is  general  business  training. 
It  is  not  “junior  business  training’’ — 
“junior”  anything  is  weak;  “junior 
business  training”  sounds  like  a 
primary-school  unit  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  learn  arithmetic  by  playing 
store!  Our  course  is  not  “introduc¬ 
tion  to  business,”  either;  “introduc¬ 
tion”  is  weak;  and  “introduction  to 
business”  sounds  like  a  course  just 
for  those  who  are  going  to  be  busi¬ 
ness-study  majors.  There  is  a  lot  of 
salesmanship  in  a  name;  so  let’s  give 
our  course  a  name  that  will  help  sell 
it,  like  “general  business  training.” 

2.  Arouse  the  students.  The  best 
advertisement  is  a  pleased  customer. 
Every  student  in  our  class  is  a  po¬ 
tential  advertiser  for  the  course.  If 
the  teacher  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
course,  if  he  makes  it  interesting 
and  profitable,  keeps  the  class  ac¬ 
tivities  dynamic,  exclaims  over  the 
value  of  what  students  are  doing 
and  learning,  and  in  other  ways 
dramatizes  instructions  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  come  eagerly  to  each  class 
period  and  leave  it  reluctantly,  the 
sales-training  program  will  be  an 
effective  one. 

One  caution:  A  teacher  cannot 
cater  to  student  popularity.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  work  load,  trimming  assign¬ 
ments,  or  doing  anything  else  that 
decreases  the  amount  and  value  of 
what  is  learned  will  boomerang.  The 
course  has  to  be  thoughtful,  compre¬ 
hensive,  truly  valuable.  Students 
can’t  exclaim  over  the  value  of  what 
they  are  learning  if  they  aren’t 
learning  anything. 

The  teacher  must  be  certain  that 
her  young  advertisers  have  some¬ 
thing  new  to  advertise  every  day. 

3.  Use  displays.  If  every  unit  is 
an  important  one,  as  it  must  be, 
every  unit  can  contribute  new  mate¬ 
rial  for  two  bulletin  boards — one  in 
the  classroom  and  one  in  the  corri¬ 
dor.  The  display  material  must  be 
attractive.  It  must  also  be  clearly 
labeled  both  as  to  its  purpose  and 
as  to  its  origin.  “Local  Checks”  is 
not  nearly  so  good  a  label  as  “Which 
Check  Will  You  Be  Using?  A  col¬ 
lection  by  the  Period  IV  class  in 
General  Business  Training.” 

(Aside:  I  have  often  noticed  that 
the  college  preparatory  students  in 
my  personal-typing  class  are  just  as 
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interested  in  our  Business  Club  dis¬ 
play  as  are  the  club  members  them¬ 
selves.) 

4.  Take  trips.  No  other  class  in 
the  school  is  so  closely  concerned 
with  local  firms  and  business  houses 
as  is  the  class  in  general  business 
training.  Take  trips.  Visit  local 
businesses,  and  get  behind  the  front 
scenes.  Visit  local  offices.  If  it  is 
impractical  to  take  the  whole  class, 
send  committees  that  can  report  on 
their  visits.  Bring  some  of  your 
hosts  back  to  the  class  meetings,  too; 
have  many  visitors,  each  primed  to 
talk  about  something  specifically 
connected  with  the  current  topic  of 
study. 

5.  Present  an  assembly  program. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  at  least  one  assem¬ 
bly  program  each  year — preferably 
in  the  spring,  close  to  next  year’s 
course-selection  period  and  far  from 
any  required  seasonal  emphasis.  The 
program  should  be  lively — a  dram¬ 
atization  of  the  need  for  consumer 
information,  a  businessman’s  panel 
on  “what  everyone  should  know 
about  business,”  and  so  on.  If  you 
present  the  issue  squarely  to  your 
general  business  training  students, 
they’ll  put  together  a  program  that 
will  win  friends  and  influence  en¬ 
rollment  for  you. 

6.  Invite  the  administrator.  Don’t 
risk  the  chance  of  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  dropping  in  on  your  poorest 
class  session.  Ask  him  to  attend 
when  you  know  you  have  an  es¬ 
pecially  fine  lesson;  or,  better  yet, 
have  a  committee  of  students  in¬ 
vite  him.  As  a  good  teacher,  you’ll 
have  many  fine  lessons;  good — invite 
the  administrator  many  times.  Keep 
him  interested  in  the  class,  in  the 
course,  in  the  values  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  Make  a  salesman  of  him,  too. 

7.  Advertise  what  you  are  doing. 
When  you  do  take  trips,  have  visi¬ 
tors,  change  the  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
play,  conduct  some  unique  kind  of 
lesson,  show  a  motion  picture,  get 
the  administrator  involved  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  class,  be  sure  you 
obtain  for  your  students  and  subject 
the  publicity  they  merit — both  be¬ 
fore  and,  after. 

Don’t  wait  for  “something  to  hap¬ 
pen.”  Make  things  happen!  Use 
the  school  paper.  Put  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  two  bulletin  boards. 
Insert  the  news  in  the  daily  school 
notices. 

For  a  really  big  event,  send  write¬ 
ups  to  the  community  newspaper.  If 
your  administrator  is  as  public-re¬ 
lations  conscious  as  most  adminis¬ 
trators  are  these  days,  perhaps  he’ll 
arrange  for  a  photo  or  two.  Don’t 


keep  the  light  of  your  course  under  j 
a  bushel.  i 

8.  Reach  parents.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  will  be  the  parents  who 
make  general  business  training  re¬ 
quired  for  all  high  school  students; 
so  let’s  make  certain  that  they  know 
about  it.  At  thr*  end  of  each  unit, 
have  each  class  prepare  a  modest 
newspaper  account  of  the  class’s 
activity — just  a  single  Ditto  or 
Mimeograph  page — and  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  parent  of  every  student 
who  is  mentioned  in  that  account 
will  know  what  is  going  on  in  your 
class. 

Have  on  hand,  too,  duplicated 
literature  about  your  course,  litera¬ 
ture  that  you  can  distribute  to  coun¬ 
selors  for  use  in  school  and  that  you 
can  give  to  parents  at  PTA  meetings. 
When  you  reach  the  unit  on  adver-  s 
tising,  a  good  project  would  be  to 
have  students  prepare  advertise-  , 
ments  for  the  course;  then  duplicate 
the  ads  and  distribute  them  widely. 

Parents  Are  Interested  Only  in 
Their  Own  Children,  of  Course  ' 

9.  Reach  other  teachers.  Your  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  curriculum  and  other 
teachers’  committees  will  have  a  lot 

to  do  with  the  future  of  your  course;  , 
so  reach  them,  too.  Be  sure  that  I 
they  receive  all  the  news  and  litera-  j 
ture  about  your  course.  It  would  be  I 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  businessman  \ 
attend  a  curriculum  meeting  some-  I 
time;  but  get  a  businessman  who  . 
will  speak  up  for  general  business 
training  and  support  your  program. 
While  you  are  courting  other  teach¬ 
ers,  remember  that  they  would  love 
to  visit  your  class  during  one  of  their 
own  free  periods;  why  not  have  stu¬ 
dents  invite  them? 

10.  Encourage  curriculum  re¬ 
vision.  No  matter  how  popular  you 
make  general  business  training,  your 
need  of  more  time  will  crowd  other  ^ 
courses.  Ultimately,  the  school’s  | 
program  of  study  will  reflect  the 
growth  of  your  course;  the  day  will 
come  when  that  growth  will  create 

a  critical  situation  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  drastic  curriculum 
revision.  j 

Should  we  wait  for  that  moment 
before  bespeaking  the  value  of  our  f 
offering?  Of  course  not!  The  gen-  ) 
eral  business  teacher  is  the  one  who 
has  much  to  gain  in  any  curriculum 
revision;  so  he  should  be  one  of  the 
leaders  and  hardest  workers  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  “modernization  of  our 
curriculum.” — Adapted  from  a  talk 
by  the  writer  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  conference  on  Youth  Life  ' 
Adjustments  in  Business  Education. 
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I.  General  Information 

Name  of  Business . 

Type  of  Business . 

Address . Telephone 

Date . Address  application  letters  to . 

II.  Number  of  Employees  and  Duties 
Number  of 

Employees  Duty  or  Duties 


III.  Machines  Used 

. a.  Adding  Machine 

. b.  Addressograph 

. c.  Calculator 

. d.  Cash  Register 

. e.  Checkwriter 

. f.  Comptometer 

. g.  Dictaphone 

. h.  Ediphone 

IV.  Summarization  of  Section  II 

Type  of  Duty 

1.  Bookkeeping 

2.  Cashiering 

3.  Clerking 

4.  Duplicating 

5.  Filing 

6.  Shorthand 

7.  Typing 

8.  Voicescribing 

9 . 


V.  Suggestions 


Check  List  for  a  Survey 


. i.  Fluid  Process  Dupli¬ 
cator 

. j.  Gelatin  Duplicator 

. k.  Posting  Machine 

. 1.  Stencil  Duplicator 

. m.  Typewriter,  Electric 

. n.  Typewriter,  Standard 

. o.  Other . 

Summary  (Tally) 


ROSECOLIBRARO 
Cody,  Wyoming,  High  School 
and 

G.  W.  MAXWELL 
Freemont  County  High  School 
Lander,  Wyoming 

In  preparing  to  make  occupational 
surveys  of  their  communities,  the 
authors  searched  widely  through 
professional  literature  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  sample  check-list 
questionnaire,  although  the  articles 
described  in  considerable  detail 
other  techniques  and  tools  for  con¬ 
ducting  community  surveys. 

The  authors  therefore  together 


constructed  a  check  list,  a  copy  of 
which  is  shown  above,  which  has 
proved  suitable  for  use  in  surveying 
business  facilities  in  small  com¬ 
munities.  With  adaptation,  it  will 
also  be  suitable  for  use  in  surveying 
facilities  in  large  communities  and 
cities. 

The  authors  constructed  the  check 
list  as  a  guide  for  determining  in¬ 
formation  that  would  carry  out  the 
two  usual  objectives  of  a  com¬ 
munity  survey  conducted  by  busi¬ 
ness  students  or  teachers; 

1.  To  discover  what  curricular 
changes  and  equipment  needs 


should  be  effected  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  To  measure  the  number  of  po¬ 
tential  jobs  and  the  status  of  the 
current  employment  market  in  the 
local  community. 

The  extent  of  the  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  will  be  determined  by  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  also.  If  one  is  interested 
primarily  in  revising  the  curriculum, 
for  example,  a  sampling  of  business¬ 
men  may  be  enough.  If  one  is  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  measuring 
equipment  needs  or  in  establishing 
a  new  or  better  placement  bureau, 
however,  a  survey  including  virtu¬ 
ally  every  business  firm  in  the  com¬ 
munity  would  be  necessary. 

Use  of  the  Check  List 

There  are  various  methods  by 
which  a  survey  can  be  conducted, 
most  of  which  are  adequately  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  professional  literature 
of  business  education.  A  survey  may 
be  organized  as  a  class  project,  a 
business-student  club  activity,  or  a 
function  of  a  group  of  specially  se¬ 
lected  students. 

In  a  small  community,  however,  it 
seems  best  for  the  teacher  to  con¬ 
duct  the  survey  personally.  This  is 
true  because  (1)  the  teacher  ob¬ 
tains  a  new  and  valuable  contact 
with  businessmen,  (2)  he  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  full  information  and 
voluntary  suggestions,  and  (3)  the 
businessman  will  be  more  willing  to 
co-operate  subsequently. 

This  method,  of  course,  entails 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er;  but  the  authors  have  found  the 
extra  work  highly  rewarding. 

Section  I  will  give  the  user  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  will  be  valuable  for  get¬ 
ting  data  essential  to  placement 
procedures. 

Section  II  requires  that  the  duties 
of  each  separate  employee  be  indi¬ 
cated,  as  “1  employee:  bookkeeping 
only;  2  employees:  clerking  and 
duplicating;  1  employee:  typing, 
transcribing,  filing,  cashiering”;  and 
so  on. 

Section  III  calls  for  check  marks, 
but  one  may  prefer  to  insert  the 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  machine 
that  the  businessman  has  in  his 
store  or  office.  This  section  is  im¬ 
portant  for  justifying  requests  for 
additional  equipment  for  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Section  IV  is  a  cross-index  tally  of 
the  information  in  Section  II  and  is 
especially  helpful  in  curriculum  re¬ 
vision.  In  the  Summary  column  be¬ 
side  Type  of  Duty,  insert  tallies  to 
show  how  many  different  persons 
perform  each  duty.  This  section  can, 
of  course,  be  completed  later. 
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Give  your  students 
the  "Winning  Plus”! 


As  between  two  otherwise  equal  grad¬ 
uates,  the  one  who  is  familiar  with  Ditto  practice  quite 
naturally  has  the  better  chance  . . .  for  the  business  world 
is  finding  wide  and  wider  use  for  Ditto  in  these  days 
when  operations  must  be  streamlined  for  profit.  Ditto 
is  important  in  School,  too.  It  coordinates  teaching  ac¬ 
tivities,  organizes  minds,  steps  up  efficiency.  With  amaz¬ 
ing  speed  and  clarity,  and  at  very  low  cost.  Ditto  prints 
anything  typed,  written  or  drawn.  You  get  more  things 
done,  in  less  time,  with  Ditto. 

Ditto,  Inc.  2258  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 


DITTO 

Trade  Mark  Rer.  I’.S.  I'nt.  Off. 
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I  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Simon  W.  Wellworth 


November,  1949 

1  Purchased  merchandise  for  cash 
from  the  Reliable  Products 
Company,  $194.56. 

2  Sold  merchandise  for  cash  to 
Ralph  MacArthur,  $14.46. 

4  Bought  merchandise  on  account 
from  Ace  Supply  Company, 
$260.07. 

5  Sold  merchandise,  on  account  30 
days,  to  Howard  G.  Burns, 
$25.84. 

7  Received  a  check,  $17.45,  from 
Robert  Braun,  in  payment  for 
goods  previously  sold  him  on 
account. 

8  Sent  a  check  for  $231.17  to  John¬ 
son  &  Gould  for  goods  bought 
on  account  in  October. 

9  Sent  a  check  for  $150  to  the 
Goldin  Realty  Corporation  in 
payment  for  rent  of  store  for 
month. 

10  Simon  W.  Wellworth,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  business,  invested 
an  additional  $500. 

11  Mr.  Wellworth  withdrew  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  business  for 
family  use,  cost,  $9.95.  (Credit 
Purchases.) 

12  Paid  the  “Daily  Chronicle” 
$17.50  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

14  Received  a  60-day  promissory 
note  from  Donald  Douglass  in 
settlement  of  his  account,  $84. 

15  Received  a  check  for  $105  from 
Thomas  Turner  to  pay  his  note 


November,  1949 

due  today.  No  interest. 

16  Sent  a  30-day  promissory  note, 
$200,  to  the  Hercules  Hardware 
Company  in  settlement  of  ac¬ 
count. 

17  Mr.  Wellworth,  the  proprietor, 
withdrew  cash,  $75. 

18  Bought  wrapping  paper  and 
twine  on  account  from  the  Para¬ 
mount  Paper  Supply  House, 
$24.75.  (Debit  Supplies.) 

19  Purchased  a  new  filing  cabinet 
for  office  use  from  Rogers  & 
Harper,  on  account,  $59.50. 

21  Sold  an  old  showcase  for  cash, 
$25,  to  George  Forester.  (Credit 
Equipment;  no  depreciation  is  to 
be  considered.  $25  was  the 
original  cost.) 

22  Paid  insurance  premiums  on 
stock  in  storehouse,  $105.45,  to 
the  Trustworthy  Insurance 
Agency.  (Debit  Prepaid  Insur¬ 
ance.) 

23  Paid  the  Rapid  Transit  Terminal 
$8.90  for  transportation  charges 
on  merchandise  bought. 

24  Paid  clerks’  wages,  $245.45,  less 
$22.60  for  employees’  income 
taxes  withheld  and  $2.45  for  em¬ 
ployees’  share  of  old-age  and 
survivors’  insurance  tax.  (Debit 
Salaries  and  Wages,  $245.45, 
credit  Employees’  Income  Taxes 
Payable,  $22.60,  credit  Old-Age 
Insurance  Taxes  Payable,  $2.45, 
and  credit  Cash,  $220.40.) 


THREE  ASSIGNMENTS  in  this  month's  journalizing  contest:  for  Junior  Certificate,  journalize 
first  ten  transactions  (November  1-12);  for  Senior  Certificate,  journalize  second  ten  trans¬ 
actions  (November  14-24);  for  Superior  Certificate,  journalize  all  twenty  transactions.  Best 
papers  win  cash  prizes,  too. 


November  Bookkeepins  Awards  Contest 


1  MILTON  BRIGGS 

I  Assistant  Principal 

I  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  School 

This  month’s  contest  problem  is 
■  on  a  topic  that  is  a  favorite  of  book¬ 

keeping  students  and  teachers: 

,  journalizing.  The  problem  will  re- 

i  quire  not  more  than  one  or  two  class 

(periods. 

It  may  be  assigned  for  homework, 
for  extra  credit,  or  for  a  business- 
club  activity.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
test,  a  game,  or — best  of  all — a  con- 
j  test  in  which  the  students  win  ex- 

i  citing  recognition  from  Business 

1  Education  World. 

I  Continuing  the  same  arrangement 
j  that  has  been  in  effect  throughout 
I  twelve  years  of  monthly  contests. 


papers  for  recognition  should  be 
sent  to  BEW’s  impartial  board  of 
examiners.  They  will  review  every 
paper  submitted  and  send  a  two- 
color  certificate  of  achievement  to 
every  student  who  submits  a  satis¬ 
factory  paper  and  a  note  of  critical 
review  to  every  student  whose  paper 
is  unsatisfactory.  How’s  that  for 
“backing  the  teacher’s  hand”? 

In  addition,  BEW  will  distribute 
cash  prizes  for  best  student  solu¬ 
tions.  All  information  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  contest  is  given  here. 

General  Instructions 

Teachers  should  dictate,  write  on 
the  blackboard,  or  duplicate  the 
transactions  that  comprise  this 


month’s  journalizing  problem  (given 
in  the  box)  and  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions; 

•  “As  you  know,  the  first  step  in 
bookkeeping  is  called  journalizing. 
We  have  already  learned  a  great 
deal  about  journalizing.  Can  you 
journalize  accurately?  Can  you  do 
it  as  well  as  students  in  other 
schools?  As  well  as  businessmen  ex¬ 
pect  you  to?  If  you  can,  you  may  win 
a  certificate  of  achievement  or  even 
a  cash  prize  from  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  the  business  teach¬ 
ers’  magazine,  by  solving  the  contest 
problem  on  journalizing. 

•  “Remember  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  journals,  books,  or 
cards  on  which  the  bookkeeper 
makes  his  records.  In  the  contest 
problem,  you  are  to  use  the  simplest 
form  of  journal,  ruled  with  two  mon¬ 
ey  columns  at  the  right  side  of  the 
paper  and  a  date  column  at  the  left 
side.  You  may  use  paper  already 
ruled  or  you  may  rule  your  own 
journal  paper  form  with  ink  on 
plain  white  paper.  Your  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  handwritten 
in  ink. 

•  Assignments.  There  are  twen¬ 
ty  business  transactions  in  this  con¬ 
test  problem.  No  two  are  exactly 
alike.  By  journalizing  the  first  ten 
transactions,  you  may  win  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement.  By 
journalizing  the  second  ten  trans¬ 
actions  (Nov.  14-24),  you  may  win 
a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement. 
By  journalizing  all  twenty  trans¬ 
actions,  you  may  win  a  Superior 
Certificate  of  Achievement.  Include 
an  explanation  with  each  entry. 

•  “Let  us  remember  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  winning  these  certificates, 
we  may  be  able  to  win  for  our 
school  national  recognition  and  cash 
prizes — if  our  papers  are  the  best 
ones  sent  to  the  judges.  Now,  let’s 
get  to  work!’’ 

Tips  for  Teachers 

The  following  information  may  as¬ 
sist  the  teacher  in  guiding  students 
and  evaluating  papers. 

•  The  information  given  in  paren¬ 
theses  in  the  table  of  transactions 
may  or  may  not  be  given  to  your 
students.  Do  what  you  think  best. 

•  The  entry  for  each  transaction 
should  include  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion. 

•  Teachers  and  students  should 
feel  free  to  use  account  titles  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  when 
recording  the  contest  transactions. 
The  following  list  of  account  titles 
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an  appropriate  two-color  certificate 
of  achievement. 

2.  Closing  Date.  Midnight,  De¬ 
cember  10.  Send  solutions  (not  less 
than  five)  via  express  or  first-class 
mail  to  BEW  Awards  Department, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York. 

3.  Identification.  Print  or  type 
the  student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name  in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  each  paper.  Send  also  a 
typed  list  in  duplicate  of  the  names 
of  students  whose  papers  are  sub¬ 
mitted.  Place  an  A  after  a  name  to 
indicate  that  a  Junior  Certificate  is 
to  be  awarded;  a  B  for  the  Senior 
Certificate;  and  a  C  for  the  Superior 
Certificate.  Certificates  must  be 
earned  in  order. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each 
paper  to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of 
examining,  printing,  and  mailing. 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia 
Garvey,  and  Dr.  R.  N.  Tarkington. 


IS  HAM  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  AN 
WnST  IN  WHICH  SEVERAL  THOUSA/ 
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1<  j.i  nrv  tM  the  stu^ieat  wbotr  abccw  appcan 
iw  ibe  twene  9(  tim  certtbottt  of 
Adbeveniem  ha»  met  ^  (he  rei^mreaieBtft  Mt 
fovtl'.  bf  Uae  IVptAroaeot  of  Awud*  of  dw 
Eiiucatioo  W'ori4  for  the  of 

fhii  certifkot^ 


BEW  BOOKKEEPING  AWARDS  CONTESTS  offer  cash  prizes  and  visible  recognition.  Back¬ 
drop  of  illustration  is  a  first-prize  certificate.  Insets  show  ( I )  fronts  of  the  three  Certificates 
of  Achievement;  (2)  statement  of  honors  awarded,  on  inside;  and  (3)  reverse  of  certificates. 
Teacher  authenticates  each  certificate  by  signature. 


Next  Month's  Contest 

“Christmas  Card  Corner”  is  the 
title  of  the  bookkeeping  contest 
problem  for  December.  The  problem, 
with  a  Christmas  flavor  that  will  en¬ 
liven  the  last  class  periods  before 
the  holiday,  will  call  on  the  student 
to  journalize,  post,  and  prepare  a 
simple  trial  balance. 

Your  students  may  choose  to  per¬ 
form  any  one  or  all  three  of  these 
fundamental  bookkeeping  pro¬ 
cedures.  BEW  will  award  a  new 
achievement  certificate  for  each 
step  satisfactorily  completed,  and 
there  will  be  more  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  papers  submitted. 


is  suggested,  however,  for  use  in 
preparing  this  month’s  solutions: 

Assets:  Cash,  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able,^  Notes  Receivable,  Supplies, 
Prepaid  Insurance,  Equipment.  Lia¬ 
bilities:  Accounts  Payable,^  Notes 
Payable,  Employees’  Income  Taxes 
Payable,  Old-Age  Insurance  Taxes 
Payable.  Proprietorship:  Simon  W. 


Wellworth,  Capital;  Simon  W.  Well- 
worth,  Drawing.  Income:  Sales. 
Costs:  Purchases,  Transportation 
on  Purchases.  Expenses:  Rent  Ex¬ 
pense,  Advertising  Expense,  Salaries 
and  Wages. 

General  Contest  Rules 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each 
division,  $3;  second  prize,  $2;  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  a  Scholastic 
Achievement  Certificate,  suitable  for 
framing;  every  satisfactory  solution. 


^Xanips  of  individual  customers  or  creditors 
may  be  used  in  jilace  of  the  controlling  ac¬ 
count  titles,  or  the  controlling  account  title 
may  be  used  with  the  customer’s  or  creditor’s 
name. 


can’t  resist  the  very  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  add  the  e  in  each  case.  If 
you  are  still  teaching  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition  in  either  your  elemen¬ 
tary  or  advanced  classes,  make  this 
little  test.  Say  to  the  class,  “Write 
the  word  deliver;  now  write  the 
word  delivery.  Write  the  word  dif- 
ficult;  now  write  the  word  dif¬ 
ficulty.**  We  will  wager  our  best  hat 
that  more  than  half  of  your  students 
(and  that  is  conservative!)  will 
write  the  e  in  delivery  and  difficulty. 
It  comes  naturally — and  so  in  the 
Simplified  we  have  given  our  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  outlines  with  the  e’s. 


Gre33  Simplified:  Co-operatin3 
with  the  Inevitable  Words 


— the  natural  way — and  the  teacher 
is  saved  a  good  deal  of  teaching  and 
drilling  time.  In  October  a  number 
of  phrases  were  presented  in  which 
the  authors  “co-operated  with  the 
inevitable”;  this  month  a  number  of 
words  are  shown. 

"Deliver,  Delivery; 

Difficult,  Difficulty" 

The  student  seldom  seems  to  have 
any  trouble  learning  d-l  for  deliver 
and  def-k  for  difficult;  but  when  he 
comes  to  delivery  and  difficulty,  he 


CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Anniversary  Edition  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  contains  many  words  and 
phrases  that  students  persist  in  writ¬ 
ing  in  full  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  teach  short  cuts  or  ab¬ 
breviations  for  those  words  and 
phrases.  In  the  Simplified  Edition, 
the  authors  took  the  road  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  co-operated  with  the 
inevitable.  Those  words  and  phrases 
are  now  written  in  the  students’  way 


Key:  Difficult,  difficulty;  deliver,  delivery.  ^ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I  "Friend,  Friendly" 

^  In  the  Anniversary  Edition,  f-r 
represented  both  friend  and  friendly. 

(•  Again,  students  seem  to  grasp  f-r 
for  frieiid;  but  they  invariably  add 
the  e  for  ly  when  they  write  friend¬ 
ly.  This  is  completely  understand¬ 
able  because  in  hundreds  of  other 
words  ending  in  ly  the  small  circle 
is  written  to  express  that  ly,  and 
‘  the  student’s  hand  just  naturally 
adds  the  circle  in  forming  the  out¬ 
line  for  friendly. 

In  delivery  and  difficulty,  the 
addition  of  the  circle  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  legibility;  in  fact,  it 
‘  makes  the  outlines  easier  to  read. 
The  addition  of  the  circle  to  form  the 
outline  for  friendly,  however,  is  a 
more  serious  matter  because  it  then 
gives  us  the  same  outline  for  two 
adjectives  —  friendly  and  free.  It 
makes  a '  difference,  of  course, 
whether  the  company  gives  “free” 
service  or  “friendly”  service. 

Thus  the  student’s  natural  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  case  defeated  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  prompted  the  use  of 
the  same  outline  for  friend  and 
friendly. 

In  the  Simplified,  we  cut  the 
»  Gordian  knot — we  write  friend  in 
full.  Then  when  the  student  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  his  natural  tendency  to  add 
the  e  for  ly  in  forming  friendly,  all 
I  will  be  well! 

Key;  Friend,  friendly. 

"Afraid,  Aware,  Attention" 

In  the  Anniversary  Edition,  these 
three  words  were  written  as  follows: 

^  C2^ 

’  Abbreviated  outlines  w’ere  as¬ 
signed  to  these  words  because  of 
their  possible  value  in  phrasing — I 
f  am  afraid,  I  am  aware,  my  attention, 
and  so  on.  If  the  phrases  for  which 
these  abbreviated  forms  were  de- 
s  vised  were  frequent,  there  might  be 
^  something  to  be  said  for  the  reten- 
e  tion  of  the  forms.  But  we  find  that 
the  phrase  I  am  afraid  occurred  only 
twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  million  run- 
ning  words  of  business  material;  the 
^  phrase  we  are  afraid,  not  at  all.  The 
ii  phrase  I  am  aware  occurred  only 
y-  ^  twice;  we  are  aware,  not  at  all.  Con- 
»e  sequently,  the  retention  of  the  ab- 
5"  breviated  forms  because  of  their 
value  in  phrasing  cannot  be  justified 
^  by  research.  When  these  words  oc¬ 
cur  in  business  dictation,  they  are 
not  usually  part  of  a  phrase.  When 
ry.  ^  they  stand  alone,  the  natural  inclina¬ 
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WEBSTER’S  NEW  TELETALK  (console)  plus  firm's  Electric  Ekotape  (left)  provide  adminis¬ 
trator's  combination  that  makes  possible:  (I)  talking  to  any  or  all  rooms,  up  to  60  .  .  . 
(2)  being  called  by  any  room  .  .  .  (3)  relaying  any  radio  program  or  phonograph  recording 
directly  or,  later,  by  Ekotape  recording.  Unit  Includes  built-in  radio  and  phonograph  and 
plugged-in  Ekotape.  Something  to  dream  about:  Administrator  could  prepare  afternoon 
announcements  on  recorder  and  take  afternoon  off — for  committee  meetings,  of  course — and 
leave  secretary  to  switch  on  announcements  at  proper  times.  Console  shown  Is  Model  SS-27IA. 


tion  of  the  writer  is  to  write  the  a 
in  afraid,  which  is  the  first  sound 
that  he  hears,  and  to  write  the  word 
aware  on  the  analogy  of  awake, 
awoke,  await,  etc.  Both  aware  and 
afraid  are  now  written  in  full. 

The  a  was  originally  omitted  from 
the  word  attention  to  facilitate  such 
phrases  as  my  attention,  your  at¬ 
tention,  your  kind  attention,  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  best  attention,  etc. 
These  phrases,  however,  are  not  used 
with  any  frequency  in  modern  busi¬ 
ness  dictation.  The  outline  for  at¬ 
tention  is  now  written  as  the  student 
would  naturally  write  it,  with  the 
initial  a. 

-r—  2^^  CT -  ^  ^  • 

Key:  I  am  afraid,  I  am  aware,  your  at¬ 
tention. 

"Sort,  Sought" 

In  the  Anniversary  Edition  a 
distinction  was  made  in  the  joining 
of  the  t  to  the  o  in  these  words.  In 
sort,  the  o  and  the  t  joined  with  an 
angle;  in  sought,  the  o  and  the  t 
joined  without  an  angle.  The  theory 
behind  this  distinction  in  joining 
was  that  the  inclusion  of  the  angle 
indicated  the  omission  of  r  betvveen 
the  o  and  the  t;  the  omission  of  the 
angle  between  those  two  letters 
meant  that  the  t  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  o. 

This  was  good  theory,  but  it  did 
not  work  out  for  two  practical 
reasons: 


1.  The  easiest,  most  natural  join¬ 
ing  of  a  downstroke  followed  by  o, 
which  is  in  turn  followed  by  an  up¬ 
ward  straight  stroke,  is  with  the 
angle — and  that  is  the  way  the  stu¬ 
dent  writes  it. 

2.  Even  when  the  student  is  aware 
of  this  distinction  of  joining,  he  has 
to  have  a  quick  ear  to  determine 
which  word  he  heard  in  dictation 
because  sort  and  sought  sound  a 
good  deal  alike. 

For  these  considerations  we  now 
write  sort  and  sought  with  the  same 
outline,  with  the  angle.  The  angle 
is  also  used  in  fought,  sod,  soda,  and 
similar  words,  all  of  which  were 
formerly  written  without  an  angle 
between  the  o  and  the  following 
consonant. 

Key:  Soughf,  $od,  soda,  fought. 


By  taking  advantage  of  these  and 
many  other  natural  tendencies  that 
observation  of  the  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents,  both  beginners  and  advanced, 
has  revealed,  the  Simplified  Edition 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  eliminates  much 
mental  confusion. 


Key:  Paid,  inquiry,  merit,  across,  fre¬ 

quency,  proportion,  sides,  precise,  eye,  built. 
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RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

A  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ment  A  must  be  completed  within 
15  minutes  after  the  end  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  Assignment 
A  and  B  within  20  minutes,  to  earn 
a  Senior  Certificate;  a  mailable 
transcript  of  Assignments  A,  B, 
and  C  within  25  minutes,  to  earn 
a  Superior  Certificate. 

The  teacher  should  send  students’ 
work  (only  originals,  not  carbon 
copies  nor  envelopes)  by  first-class 

I  mail,  together  with  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  to  be  awarded  (to 
cover  costs  of  judging,  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  mailing),  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  A  covering  let¬ 
ter  should  certify  that  rules  were 
observed  and  should  indicate  the 
certificate  for  which  each  student 
is  believed  to  be  eligible. 

Dictation  may  be  at  any  rate 
suitable  to  the  class;  certification  is 
on  mailability  of  transcript  com¬ 
pleted  within  time  specified.  The 
project  may  be  used  any  time  this 
school  year,  provided  it  is  new 
matter  when  dictated  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

BEFORE  YOU  START 

For  this  project,  supply  students 
with  three  letterheads  (any  kind 

I  will  do),  five  sheets  of  plain 
paper  for  carbon  copies,  two  sheets 
of  plain  white  paper,  and  three  en¬ 
velopes. 

Read  or  provide  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  the  students. 

You  are  secretary  to  Robert  H. 
Gulmer,  president  and  owner  of 
Gulmer’s  jewelry  stores. 

A  new  store  is  being  opened  in 
Hawthorne,  a  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Hawthorne  branch  manager  is 
Paul  Wagner,  8624  Washington 
Avenue,  Memphis.  Broad  Acre 
branch  manager  is  John  Kline, 
7015  South  Pine,  Memphis.  Silver 
Springs  branch  manager  is  William 
Coons,  5930  Clearwater,  Memphis. 
Other  address  needed:  MacLeod’s, 
Florists,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Transcription  Project  2 

YOUR  CORRECT  KEY 

The  project  dictation  material  is 
presented  in  both  light  and  bold 
type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to 
dictate  every  word;  but,  when  you 
correct  the  papers,  read  only  the 
material  given  in  bold  type — the 
light  type  indicates  repetitions  and 
instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A— JUNIOR 
Take  a  letter  to  the  manager  of 
Broad  Acre,  make  a  file  carbon  and 
an  envelope.  Dear  Mr.  Kline:  The 
opening  date  for  the  Hawthorne 
branch  is  Friday,  November  18. 
Paragraph.  Since  we  expect  a 
crowd  and  since  we  are  planning 
to  give  flowers  to  the  lady  visitors, 
1  should  like  you  to  arrange  to 
help  us.  Put  this  sentence  at  the 
beginning  of  that  last  paragraph. 
As  you  know,  we  are  starting  this 
branch  with  a  limited  staff.  Since 
we  expect  a  crowd  etc.  Paragraph. 
Will  you  please  arrange — No.  Will 
you  please  make  provision  with 
your  staff  at  Broad  Acre  to  lend 
assistance  at  the  Hawthorne  branch 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  and 
12  noon.  Sincerely  yours.  Send  the 
same  letter  to  Coons  of  the  Silver 
Springs  branch,  making  a  file 
carbon  and  an  envelope  and  making 
the  following  changes  in  the  last 
paragraph:  Change  the  words 
“Broad  Acre’’  to  “Silver  Springs’’; 
change  the  time  to  “between  the 
hours  of  1  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.’’ 

ASSIGNMENT  B— SENIOR 

Write  this  letter  to  MacLeod’s 
about  the  flowers.  Make  a  file  car¬ 
bon  and  an  envelope.  Gentlemen: 
When  we  opened  our  Silver 
Springs  branch  about  a  year  ago, 
we  secured  through  your  company 
— No.  from  you  a  quantity  of  white 
roses  which  were  given  to  the 
ladies  who  visited  the  store  on 
opening  day.  Paragraph.  We  are 
holding  the  opening  of  our  new 
Hawthorne  branch  on  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  from  9  to  9.  Don’t  include 
the  time.  Oct.  28  period.  Again  we 
should  like  to  give  white  roses  as 
favors.  Paragraph.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  have  no  record  of 


how  the  arrangements  with  you 
were  made  last  year.  The  employee 
who  handled  all  the  details  is  no 
longer  with  us.  Paragraph.  Should 
we  place  the  order — Change  that. 
It  is  our  recollection  that  we  placed 
the  order  directly  with  you.  If  so, 
we  should  like  to  order  now  750 
of  the  white  roses  such  as  you  usu¬ 
ally  supply  for  quote  opening  un¬ 
quote  souvenirs.  Paragraph.  Since 
we  are  uncertain  as  to  procedure, 
will  you  please  send  us  such  per¬ 
tinent  details  as  method  of  ship¬ 
ment,  proper  handling,  and  so  on. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ASSIGNMENT  C— SUPERIOR 

Type  this  copy  for  the  printer  in 
formal  invitation  style,  making  a 
file  carbon;  no  envelope  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Place  the  copy  on  a  half  sheet 
of  paper  turned  lengthwise  and 
space  it  properly.  Gulmer’s  next 
line  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
next  line  the  opening  next  line  of 
next  line  The  capitalized  Haw¬ 
thorne  Branch  next  line  8624  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  spelled  out  next 
line  Friday  next  line  November  18 
next  line  9  to  9.  Properly  spaced  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  White 
roses  for  next  line  the  ladies  There 
is  no  period  after  “ladies.” 

Type  this  copy  for  the  newspaper, 
double  space,  40-space  line,  1  file 
carbon,  no  envelope  necessary.  The 
Hawthorne  Branch  of  Gulmer’s, 
8624  Washington  Avenue,  will  have 
its  grand  opening  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  18,  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Paragraph.  The 
manager,  Paul  Wagner,  invites  the 
men  of  the  community  to  visit  the 
new  store  so  that  he  may  make 
their  acquaintance  and  show  them 
the  extensive  line  of  merchandise 
which  he  has  collected  for  their 
selection.  There  will  be  white  roses 
for  the — Change  that.  For  the  ladies 
comma  there  will  be  white  roses 
comma  specially  flown  from  the 
West  Coast  for  the  occasion.  Para¬ 
graph.  Gulmer’s  is  known  for  its 
quality  merchandise,  and  it  caters 
to  the  discriminating  taste  of  its 
customers.  The  new  branch  will 
carry  on  this  famous  tradition. 
Visit  the  big  opening. 


OFFICE-STYLE  DICTATION  is  normally  char- 
acterizad  by  pauses,  repetitions,  deletions,  and 
changes.  The  material  given  in  Transcription 
Project  2,  above,  is  typical  of  the  dictation 
given  in  modern  ofRces.  BEW  recommends 
your  use  of  this  material  not  for  speed-build¬ 
ing  but  for  development  of  office  intelligence, 
preferably  in  the  advanced  transcription  or 
secretarial-practice  class. 
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You  note  at  first  glance  that  the  material  is 
presented  in  both  light-face  and  bold-face 
type.  You  should  dictate  all  the  material 
given  under  the  three  assignments,  but  stu¬ 
dents  should  transcribe  only  that  part  which 
you  see  in  bold-face  type.  The  bold-face  type, 
therefore,  serves  you  as  a  quick  scoring  key. 
Complete  instructions  are  given  in  column 
I  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  reward  stu¬ 


dents  with  junior,  senior,  and/or  superior  BEW 
achievement  certificates.  ( 

Because  there  is  a  game  quality  in  this  kind 
of  practice  material,  your  students  will  en¬ 
joy  an  occasional  period  devoted  to  this 
training.  The  project  was  developed  by  Maf-  | 
garet  Forcht  Rowe,  of  Howe  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  An  additional  project 
will  appear  next  month.  ^ 
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TABLE  1.  AUTOMATIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  ALPHABET 
IN  CHAPTER  I  OF  THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL  SIMPLIFIED 


ChMteft 

1 

R*p*titiont  in  Each  of  tha 

S  S  4 

Six  Latsons 

5 

6 

Tota 

35 

40 

75 

66 

120 

91 

427 

h 

7 

2 

17 

12 

12 

9 

59 

Right  S-* 

29 

s 

16 

21 

34 

27 

135 

15 

4 

11 

19 

31 

23 

103 
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2 

8 

7 

12 

15 

51 

34 

8 

88 
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101 

93 

368 

15 

12 

41 

42 

55 

50 

215 

ID 

17 
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33 

31 
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49 

177 

t 

2S 

12 

40 

24 

65 

47 

216 

d 

14 

3 

12 

28 

36 

29 

122 

25 

11 

14 

67 

38 

47 

202 

r 

31 

15 

49 

42 

48 

62 

247 

1 

22 

17 

31 

30 

37 

35 

172 

Left  8-1 

— 

14 

17 
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34 

24 
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— 

18 

6 

5 

9 

11 
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17 

11 

14 
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22 
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18 

22 
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25 
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35 
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X 
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— 
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About  Greqq  Simplified  publication  of  the 

^  Blanchard  studies,^  shorthand  teachers  have 

known  that  the  Anniversary  Edition  texts  included  so  much  automatic 
review  of  shorthand  theory  that  teachers  did  not  need  to  take  beginners’ 
class  time  for  additional  review.  But  do  the  new  Gregg  Simplified  texts 
feature  automatic  review  also?  To  find  the  answer  to  that  question,  Agnes 
Schellstede,  one  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa,  made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  material  presented  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Basic  Manual.  The  following  is  her  report. 


The^ Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  I 


of  the  New  Gress 

AGNES  SCHELLSTEDE 
Central  High  School 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

In  the  past  few  years  shorthand 
teachers  have  made  great  headway 
in  eliminating  the  harmful  practice 
of  taking  too  much  time  for  formal 
reviewing  in  beginning  shorthand 
classes. 

Studies  by  Clyde  I.  Blanchard* 
established  the  fact  over  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  materials  presented  in  their 
word  lists  and  shorthand  plates  all 
the  review — automatic  review,  he 
called  it — that  the  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  need. 

The  current  question,  therefore,  is 
this:  Has  automatic  review  been  giv¬ 
en  its  proper  place  in  the  new  Gregg 
Shorthand  Mamial  Simplified? 

’In  the  Nov*‘nil»t*r  niul  IVooniltor,  is- 

of  th«*  /tUHincsM  A'ducation  Worhl,  Cl.v<l«‘ 
I.  Blanclinrd,  1h*>n  n‘«**arrh  dirpctor  for  tin- 
yrPBi:  riddlHhiug  Company,  published  a  de¬ 
tailed  aceonnt  of  the  reasona  why  teachers 
wiould  not  “overtrain”  atudents  by  excessive 
In  the  following  ten  issues  of  the 
publication,  he  presented  a  chapter-b5’-chai*ter 
**  automatic  review  in  each  of 

tne  tirst  ten  chapters  of  tlie  .\nniversarv  Kdi- 
tlon  Manual. 


Shorthand  Manual 

In  at  least  the  first  chapter,  the 
answer  is  an  emphatic  yes.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  principles 
and  of  abbreviated  forms  has  made 
possible  an  increase  in  the  extent  of 
automatic  review.  This  is  true  both 
of  alphabetic  characters  and  of 
shorthand  principles. 

The  teacher  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  analyze  the  automatic  re¬ 
view  in  any  chapter  of  the  new 
Basic  Manual,  to  compile  data  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  given  in  this  report  on 
review  in  the  first  chapter,  will  be 
amazed  at  the  thoroughness  with 
which  both  alphabetic  and  principle 
reviews  are  presented. 

Automatic  Review  of 
Shorthand  Characters 

Many  teachers  have  moved  slowly 
through  their  shorthand  Manuals 
because  they  feel  that  they  must 
give  students  more  review  than  is 
offered  within  the  text  they  are  us¬ 
ing. 

Such  teachers  do  not  appreciate 


the  amount  of  automatic  review  that 
is  presented  in  their  text.  They  do 
not  realize  that  “tomorrow’s  lesson” 
in  the  text  often  does  a  better  job 
of  reviewing  than  the  teacher  can 
do  by  reviewing  “today’s  lesson” 
again  tomorrow. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  un¬ 
derstand  exactly  how  much  review¬ 
ing  is  incorporated  within  a  Manual. 
In  Table  I,  data  are  given  that  indi¬ 
cate  exactly  how  many  times  each 
shorthand  character  is  repeated  in 
each  of  the  six  lessons  that  comprise 
Chapter  I  of  the  new  Basic  Manual. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  table 
shows  the  great  number  of  reviews 
given  to  each  character.  The  charac¬ 
ters  introduced  first  naturally  have 
a  greater  number  of  repetitions  than 
those  introduced  in,  say,  the  third 
or  the  fifth  lessons.  Were  this  table 
projected  into  the  next  chapter  and 
other  chapters,  the  inequality  of  the 
total  figures  would  probably  be  less 
apparent. 

The  total  figure  given  for  each 
shorthand  character  indicates  the 
number  of  repetitions  involved  if 
the  student  goes  through  the  ma¬ 
terial  just  once.  But  how  many  times 
does  a  student  see  his  page  of  short¬ 
hand?  He  sees  the  page  in  class.  He 
reads  from  the  page.  He  hears  his 
classmates  read  it  a  second  time.  He 
copies  the  material.  He  writes  it 
from  dictation,  perhaps.  He  sees 
every  word  many,  many  times.  Thus, 
to  get  a  true  measure  of  the  actual 
number  of  automatic  reviews  of 
shorthand  characters,  you  would 
have  to  multiply  the  total  figure 
from  the  table  by  5  or  10  or  even  15. 
Thus,  the  “automatic  review”  is  be¬ 
yond  computation.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  “enough.” 

Automatic  Review  of 
Shorthand  Principles 

The  automatics  introduced  into 
Chapter  I  of  the  Basic  Manual  in¬ 
clude  not  only  reviews  of  short¬ 
hand  characters  but  also  reviews  of 
certain  shorthand  principles.  These 
principles  are  those  pertaining  to 
the  writing  of  shorthand  words. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  formal 
statement  of  the  rules  is  presented 
by  the  authors  until  Lesson  6;  by 
that  time,  as  Table  II  indicates,  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  writing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules.  Thus  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  joinings  rules  is 
easily  assimilated  by  the  students 
because  they  are  already  familiar 
with  their  use. 

In  appraising  the  frequency  of  the 
automatic  reviews  of  the  principles, 
the  teacher  should  again  remember 
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TABLE  2.  AUTOMATIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  PRINCIPLES 
IN  CHAPTER  I  OF  THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL  SIMPUFIED 


StatMRwif  ol  Principl*  Rvpatitioni  in  Each  ol  tha  Six  Lastont 


1 

S 

4 

S 

6 

Total 

(t35A)  Ci^e  written  inside  curves,  out¬ 
side  angles. . 

41 

50 

97 

62 

135 

104 

495 

(T35B)  Cirale  written  clockwise  on  a 
straight  iine  or  between  two  straight  lines 
in  same  direction . 

4 

3 

10 

19 

22 

25 

S3 

(T35C)  Between  curves  in  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  circle  written  on  back  of  cui^’e. 

_ 

4 

6 

0 

1 

7 

IS 

(f35D)  O-hook  on  its  side  before  n,  m, 
r.  1,  except  when  preceded  by  a  downward 
character . 

24 

11 

15 

3S 

11 

29 

12S 

(T35E)  Clockwise  tk  used  in  most  join¬ 
ings;  but,  when  Ih  is  joined  to  o,  r,  f,  other 
form  used . 

27 

18 

37 

31 

113 

the  point  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  frequency  of  shorthand  out¬ 
lines:  The  figures  in  the  table  are 
what  the  student  gets  on  his  “first 
time  through”  a  lesson.  Each  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  lesson  doubles  the  fre¬ 
quency  figure. 

Summary 

The  lessons  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Basic  Manual  include  more  than 
enough  automatic  review.  Under 
normal  conditions,  there  should  be 
no  occasion  for  the  teacher  to  repeat 
any  lesson  or  to  introduce  any  addi¬ 
tional  review  test  or  review  lesson. 

If  students  are  assigned,  as  is  like¬ 
ly,  to  write  each  word  in  the  word 
lists  and  all  of  each  plate  five  times. 


RUTHEHA  KRAUSE 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Pardon  me,  Mister,  but  your  let¬ 
ters  are  showing. 

Yes,  teacher,  Mr.  Businessman’s 
letters  are  showing  some  practices 
possibly  quite  different  from  those 
followed  in  your  classroom.  Who  is 
out  of  step? 

In  the  office  the  beginning  worker 
may  be  shown  sample  carbon  copies 
of  letters  from  the  files  or  be  given 
a  style  manual  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  firm’s  practices  with  regard  to 
letter  style,  punctuation,  placement 
of  date  line,  title  in  closing  line,  and 
so  forth.  We  cannot  predict  with 
exactness  the  particular  conditions 
under  which  a  student  will  work; 
nor  is  it  a  safe  rule  to  generalize 
about  office  practices. 

However,  we  can  study  the  busi¬ 
ness  letters  being  written  today, 
learn  what  the  current  practices  are, 
and  perhaps  draw  some  conclusions 
from  them.  That  is  what  the  writer 
undertook  to  do. 


and  if  they  write  this  same  material 
twice  in  class,  the  students  will  have 
achieved  their  review  seven  times 
over.  The  number  of  automatic  re¬ 
views  will  be  seven  times  the  figures 
given  in  the  two  tables. 

Accordingly,  students  will  in  their 
first  six  lessons  have  reviewed  the 
shorthand  character  for  a  not  427 
but  2,989  times;  they  will  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  application  of  the  rule, 
“Circles  are  written  inside  curves, 
outside  angles,”  not  495  times  but 
3,465  times. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  it 
should  certainly  be  clear  that  the 
automatic  review  in  the  new  Simpli¬ 
fied  series  can  be  depended  on  to 
take  care  of  all  the  review  necessary 
to  develop  accurate,  fiuent  writers. 


Author's  Research 

In  this  particular  survey,  the  first 
consideration  was  to  have  a  large 
enough  sampling  of  individually 
typewritten  (not  form)  letters  to 
be  indicative  of  present-day  trends 
and  practices.  Representative  let¬ 
ters  from  over  250  different  business 
firms  or  offices  were  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  in  order  to  obtain  a  wide  occu¬ 
pational  as  well  as  a  wide  geographi¬ 
cal  coverage.  The  letters  came  from 
business  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  different  types  of  businesses 
represented  are  too  comprehensive 
to  enumerate;  some  included  were 
department  stores,  book  publishers, 
rubber  companies,  office-equipment 
manufacturers,  motor-car  manufac¬ 
turers,  insurance  companies,  maga¬ 
zine  publishers,  paper  companies, 
hotels,  agricultural-equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers,  steel  corporations,  banks, 
motion  -  picture  distributors,  air 
lines,  retail  credit  organizations, 
meat  packers,  oil  companies,  col¬ 


leges,  Federal  Government  offices, 
radio  corporations,  and  furniture 
manufacturers.  Since  this  survey 
was  made  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  ’ 
current  trends  and  practices,  no  let¬ 
ters  written  prior  to  1948  were  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  details  of  the  findings  are 
presented  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  sampling  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  indicative  of  practices  ' 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Author's  Findings 

Stationery.  Probably  the  first 
thing  noticed  about  a  letter  is  the 
stationery  on  which  it  is  written.  As 
would  be  expected,  most  letters  are 
typed  on  sheets  SVz  by  11  inches  in 
size.  However,  there  is  enough  vari¬ 
ation  to  indicate  that  the  student 
should  have  some  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  different  sizes 
so  that  he  has  the  confidence  of 
knowing  that  he  can  plan  and  at-  * 
tractively  arrange  typewritten  ma¬ 
terial  for  paper  of  any  size. 

Type.  By  far  the  majority  of 
business  letters  today  are  written  on 
elite-type  machines;  in  fact,  the 
ratio  between  elite  and  pica  is  al¬ 
most  3  to  1.  It  seems  imperative  • 
in  terms  of  present  practices,  then, 
that  students  shall  be  so  trained  that 
they  are  familiar  not  only  with  the 
pica-type  machine  found  in  most 
classrooms  but  also  with  the  elite- 
type  machine. 

Line  Spacing.  One  of  several 
points  on  which  we  find  a  change  in 
business  letters  is  the  matter  of  line  • 
spacing.  The  modern  letter  is  single 
spaced  with  few  exceptions,  and  it  is 
written  with  relatively  long  lines 
across  the  body  of  the  letter.  This  is 
true  even  with  letters  so  short  as  to 
have  only  three  or  four  lines  in  the 
body.  In  fact,  you  can  find  such  let¬ 
ters  attractively  set  up  on  full-sized 
S^/2  by  11  paper  more  easily  than 
you  can  find  a  double-spaced  letter. 
The  mixed  style  of  single-spaced  ad¬ 
dress  and  double-spaced  body  is  the 
compromise  followed  by  some,  but 
even  this  is  not  as  popular  as  single 
spacing. 

We  must  drop  from  our  teaching 
the  idea  that  the  letter  must  be 
placed  on  the  page  like  a  picture 
with  equal  frame  of  margin  all 
around.  The  longer  line  across  the 
page  means  that  the  bottom  margin  , 
will  almost  never  be  as  narrow  as 
the  side  margins. 

Punctuation  Style.  The  use  of 
mixed  punctuation^  seems  to  be  the 

iln  this  form,  punctuation  marks  are  not 
roquirod  after  the  date  line  or  the  address, 
hut  the  colon  is  used  after  the  salutation  and 
file  comma  after  the  complimentary  close.  I 


Teaching  the  Right  Letter  Styles? 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS  FROM  255  OFFICES  AND  FIRMS 


Size  of  Paper 
8H  z  11 

7V4,  X  lOMs 
8V4  z  7*74 
6x9 

6  X  10 
8  X  10% 

6x8 
6%  z  9% 


Size  of  Type 

Elite 

I’ica 

Other 


Spacing 

Singrle 

Double 

Mixed 


Num¬ 

Per 

Num¬ 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

Punctuation 

ber 

Cent 

Typewritten  Same  of 

ber 

Cent 

231 

11 

Dictator 

90 

4 

O 

Mixed 

Close 

215 

31 

84 

12 

Below  Signature 
None 

200 

33 

78 

13 

3 

1 

Open 

9 

4 

At  left  margin 

22 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Identification  Initials, 

etc. 

1 

Style 

Double  space  below 

1 

— 

Block 

128 

50 

signature  lines 
On  same  line  with 

170 

67 

Semiblock 

no 

43 

signature  lines 

51 

20 

Extreme  block 

14 

6 

None 

34 

13 

190 

75 

Indented 

3 

1 

Salutation 

64 

25 

Dear  Mr.  (Miss. 

1 

— 

Paragraph  Indention 

Mrs.) 

Gentlemen 

156 

69 

61 

27 

None 

Five  spaces 

1.39 

58 

55 

23 

Dear  — 

My  dear  Mr. 

(Miss.  Mrs.) 

9 

8 

4 

3 

236 

93 

Multiple  of  five 

47 

18 

Dear  Sir  (Madam) 

6 

2 

14 

5 

Length  of  salutation  6 

2 

Dear  Sirs 

5 

2 

3 

2 

Otherwise 

5 

2 

Others 

2 

1 

Num-  Per 
ber  Cent 

Complimentary  Close 

Very  truly  yours  81  32 

Yours  very  truly  67  26 

Sincerely  yours  45  18 

Yours  truly  20  8 

Cordially  yours  14  5 

Sincerely  8  3 

Very  sincerely  yours  4  2 

Cordially  4  2 

Yours  very  sincerely  3  1 

Yours  sincerely  2  1 

Yours  cordially  1  — 

Yours  very  cordially  1  — 

Very  cordially  yours  1  — 

Respectfully  yours  1  — 

Respectfully  1  — 

Others  2  1 


compromise  accepted  by  most  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  their  hesitancy  to  go  so 
far  as  to  omit  all  end-of-line  punc¬ 
tuation. 

Arrangement  Styles.  Most  teach¬ 
ers  probably  follow  the  textbook  and 
introduce  the  indented-style  busi¬ 
ness  letter  before  any  other  style. 
But  even  though  the  text  assign¬ 
ments  continue  to  require  the  in¬ 
dented  style  for  letters,  the  teachers 
should  emphasize  to  classes  that,  for 
the  most  part,  business  does  not  use 
indented-style  letters.  Only  about 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  letters  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  were  written  in  indented  style. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
findings  of  a  study  reported  in  1940 
when  it  was  stated  that  “the  pre¬ 
ferred  letter  styles  are  the  extreme 
block,  modified  block,  and  indented. 
They  are  approximately  equal  in 
popularity.”'^ 

The  extreme  block  seemingly  is 
too  radical  and  lopsided  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  widely  accepted  today,  for 
only  slightly  over  5  per  cent  of  the 
letters  were  written  with  that  ar¬ 
rangement.  Instead,  the  two  out¬ 
standingly  popular  styles  now  are 
the  block  and  the  semiblock,  with  a 
slight  preference  being  given  the 
former."* 

The  matters  of  open  punctuation 
and  extreme  block  style  are  part  of 
the  format  of  the  N.O.M.A.  simpli¬ 
fied  letter,  but  gaining  recognition 
and  acceptance  for  this  letter  is  very 
slow.  Only  one  came  to  light  in  this 
study. 

Business  seems  slower  to  accept 
change  in  the  office  than  in  the  fac- 

*Fox,  Frederick  G.,  "New  Trends  in  Letter 
Styling, ”  liuHincHs  Education  World,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1{>40,  pp.  92-94. 

*A8  in  many  typinj?  texts,  the  term  block 
18  used  here  to  mean  a  letter  with  blocked 
address,  no  paraRraph  Indentions,  and  the 
closing  lines  blocked  near  the  center.  The 
term  aemiblock  is  the  same  ns  block  except 
that  paragraphs  are  indented. 


tory.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  ad¬ 
vantages  have  not  been  made  so  ap¬ 
parent;  but  profit  saving  can  come 
through  office  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  just  as  it  can  on  the  as¬ 
sembly  line. 

Paragraph  indentions  are  not  al¬ 
ways  five  spaces  as  they  are  so  like¬ 
ly  to  be  in  the  textbook.  Nor  are  they 
always  a  multiple  of  five  even!  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  the  students  have 
some  practice  in  these  variations 
also. 

Reference  Symbols.  The  dictator’s 
name  and  title  and  the  typist’s 
initials  are  additional  letter  parts 
that  need  more  careful  study  and 
teaching.  Some  textbook  instruc¬ 
tions  would  have  the  closing  lines 
typed  so  far  to  the  right  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  anyone  with  a  name 
much  longer  than  Joe  Doe  to  write 
his  signature  without  having  it  ex¬ 
tend  past  the  margin  of  the  letter. 

Again,  some  textbooks  state  that 
the  reference  initials  must  always 
be  placed  a  double  space  below  the 
closing  lines;  yet  we  know  from  the 
examination  of  business  letters  that 
in  many  instances  reference  initials 
are  not  dropped  the  double  space, 
and  a  more  attractive  letter  results 
because  of  not  further  decreasing  the 
bottom  margin.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  judgment  should  govern  rather 
than  a  rule. 

Salutations  of  the  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  individuals  are  reflecting 
the  friendly,  more  informal  spirit 
which  pervades  business  letters  to¬ 
day  as  compared  with  the  formal, 
stilted  wording  of  a  few  decades 
ago.  Dear  Sir  (or  Madam)  was  used 
in  only  6  letters  as  compared  with 
156  using  Dear  Mr. —  (or  Miss  or 
Mrs. — ).  Fortunately,  only  5  cor¬ 
respondents  clung  to  the  outmoded 
Dear  Sirs  rather  than  the  proper 


form  of  Gentlemen  when  address¬ 
ing  an  organization. 

Complimentary  closes  have  re¬ 
mained  a  little  more  conservative 
than  the  salutations,  however,  with 
Very  truly  yours  and  Yours  very 
truly  still  being  the  most  popular 
ones  today.  The  Respectfully  or  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours  of  grandfather’s 
day  was  used  only  twice. 

General  Observations 

You  may  wish  to  develop  your 
own  collection  of  business  letters. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  a  co-operative 
undertaking  with  the  students  help¬ 
ing  you;  or  perhaps  each  of  them, 
as  well  as  you,  will  wish  to  build  a 
file  of  letter  samples.  At  any  rate, 
collecting  samples  can  be  made  an 
interesting  class  project.  But  do  not 
stop  with  just  collecting  them — 
study  them,  discuss  them,  generalize 
from  them.  In  this  you  will  need  to 
lead  the  way,  for  mistaken  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn  by  students 
from  samplings  that  are  too  small 
to  be  reliable,  or  from  the  occasion¬ 
al  poor  letter  that  is  mailed. 

Let  the  students,  after  looking  at 
letters  written  in  various  styles  and 
after  typing  class  problems  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  different  styles,  tell 
you  why  business  letters  generally 
are  not  written  in  indented  style. 
They  will  have  their  opinions  also 
as  to  why  few  are  in  extreme  block 
style.  After  typing  letters  with  close 
punctuation,  they  can  tell  you  why 
business  has  not  found  it  practical 
to  continue  that  practice.  And  their 
idea  that  no  punctuation  at  the  ends 
of  lines  “doesn’t  look  right”  (mean¬ 
ing  it  is  unfamiliar)  is  still  a  suf¬ 
ficient  rein  to  keep  most  business 
offices  using  mixed  punctuation,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  extreme  open. 

There  are  some  practices  which. 
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though  they  are  still  among  those 
infrequently  used,  need  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed.  If  there  were 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
future  office  workers  of  some  of  the 
advantages  inherent  in  certain  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures,  their  accept¬ 
ance  in  business  usage  might  be 
hastened.  For  example,  there  is  the 
matter  of  indenting  paragraphs  the 
number  of  spaces  that  there  are 
strokes  in  the  salutation.  Another 
minority  practice,  but  one  which 
should  be  given  further  attention,  is 
that  of  typing  the  dictator’s  name 
at  the  left  margin  rather  than  below 
the  handwritten  signature.  Why 
should  the  writer’s  name  be  typed  in 


A  Research  Review  by 
DR.  RUTH  ANDERSON 
Texas  Chrisfian  University 

Is  there  a  direct  link  between  stu¬ 
dents’  achievement  (as  indicated  by 
marks  made)  in  studies  taken  be¬ 
fore  shorthand  and  their  success  in 
learning  shorthand?  That  is  the 
question  Margaret  E.  Heil  sought  to 
answer  in  her  study.'  Miss  Heil 
conducted  a  most  interesting  in¬ 
vestigation,  one  well  worth  repeat¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  new  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Procedure  of  the  Researcher 

The  researcher  used  for  her  sub¬ 
jects  225  graduates  of  a  Louisville 
high  school  who  had  successfully 
completed  their  training  in  stenog¬ 
raphy.  They  were  from  twelve 
classes,  covering  the  period  from 
1930  to  1935. 

The  pupils’  scholastic  achievement 
records  and  scores  on  the  Otis  In¬ 
telligence  Test  were  taken  from  the 
school  files. 

Teachers’  marks  in  sophomore 
English  (English  3,  composition; 
English  4,.  literature).  Typing  1, 


^Marpuref  E.  lloil,  "Thi*  Vnliio  of  tho  I.q. 
and  Toacliors'  Marka  in  (Vriain  Ilipli  .School 
Subjects  for  rrcdlcfinp  Teachers’  .Marks  in 
Stenopraphy,”  unpuhlisInMl  master's  study. 
University  of  Louisville,  IP.’p;. 
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full  in  one  place  and  his  initials  re¬ 
peated  a  few  inches  away? 

Making  a  collection  of  business 
letters  will  convince  you  of  one 
thing  if  nothing  else:  There  are 
many  variations.  You  want  your 
students  to  be  aware  of  these  varia¬ 
tions,  but  you  want  them  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  to  the  point 
of  having  become  skillful  with  the 
practices  that  are  most  common. 
This  thorough  familiarity  can  be 
gained  best  through  repeated  use  in 
the  classroom.  Let  us,  therefore,  put 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  those  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  likely  to  he  followed 
in  the  business  offices  where  our 
students  are  going  to  be  employed. 


Bookkeeping  1  and  2,  and  Spanish 
1  and  2  were  selected  for  a  study  of 
their  predictive  value  because  these 
courses  were  taken  before  shorthand 
was  taken,  and  the  teachers’  mark.s 
for  them  were  available. 

Findings  of  the  Researcher 

The  average  I.Q.  of  the  students 
was  104.44.  The  average  of  pupils’ 
marks  in  stenography  was  probably 
higher  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  pupils  who  dropped  short¬ 
hand  not  been  excluded  from  the 
study  by  the  criterion  of  success 
used  (high  school  graduation). 

The  I.Q.  was  not  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
dex  of  pupil  success  in  stenography, 
as  shown  by  teachers’  marks.  For 
pupils  whose  I.Q.’s  were  higher  than 
110,  the  I.Q.  had  a  better  predictive 
value  than  it  had  for  all  pupils  com¬ 
bined. 

A  study  of  the  range  of  the  I.Q.’s 
of  pupils  who  earned  marks  of  A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  E  in  shorthand  showed 
little  relationship  between  the  I.Q. 
and  the  mark  received  in  shorthand. 
However,  no  pupil  whose  I.Q.  was 
less  than  90  made  an  A  (highest 
grade)  in  stenography  during  the 
six  years  covered  by  this  study.  The 
range  of  I.Q.’s  of  pupils  who  re¬ 
ceived  A’s  in  shorthand  was  from 
93  to  124,  and  the  range  of  I.Q.’s  of 


those  pupils  who  received  E’s  (fail¬ 
ure)  in  shorthand  was  from  88  to 
110. 

The  correlations  between  English 
and  stenography  marks  were  slightly 
higher  than  those  between  I.Q.  and 
stenography  but  were  not  high 
enough  to  justify  using  teachers’ 
marks  in  English  as  a  single  factor 
for  predicting  the  marks  a  pupil 
would  earn  in  stenography. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  who  failed  in  English  composi¬ 
tion  received  D  or  E  in  stenography. 
The  author  concluded  that,  while 
there  was  some  evidence  that  pupils 
excelling  in  English  composition 
would  also  excel  in  stenography, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  pupils 
failing  in  English  would  also  fail  in 
stenography. 

A  study  of  the  students  receiving 
A  marks  in  the  English  literature 
course  showed  little  relationship  to 
marks  received  in  stenography. 

Marks  in  typewriting  and  marks 
in  stenography  had  a  correlation  co¬ 
efficient  of  .24  and  .40,  too  low  for 
predictive  purposes. 

Teachers’  marks  in  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  bookkeeping  had  a  higher 
positive  relationship  to  teachers’ 
marks  in  the  first  two  semesters  of 
stenography  than  had  the  I.Q.  rating 
or  teachers’  marks  in  sophomore 
English  and  beginning  typing.  Anal¬ 
ysis  showed  that  pupils  making  A 
in  first-semester  bookkeeping  were 
likely  to  earn  marks  of  A  or  B  in 
stenography.  No  person  making  A 
in  bookkeeping  failed  any  unit  of 
stenography.  Since  60  per  cent  of 
the  stenography  marks  of  pupils 
failing  first-semester  bookkeeping 
were  C,  failure  in  bookkeeping  could 
not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  predict¬ 
ing  failure  in  shorthand, 

A  correlation  coefficient  of  .69 
(P.E.  =  .030)  was  found  between 
marks  in  first-semester  Spanish  and 
first-semester  shorthand;  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  .70  (P.E.  =  .030)  between 
first-semester  Spanish  and  second- 
semester  shorthand.  The  correlation 
between  Spanish  1  and  Stenography 
3  dropped  to  .46  (P.E.  .046), 

which  might  indicate  that,  on  the 
more  advanced  levels  of  stenogra¬ 
phy,  performance  depends  more  on 
knowledges  and  skills  gained  the 
two  preceding  semesters  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  than  on  learning  factors  com¬ 
mon  to  stenography  and  Spanish. 

A  mark  of  A  in  beginning  Spanish 
was  a  fairly  certain  index  of  ability 
to  make  an  average  or  better  mark 
in  stenography. 

Those  students  who  made  marks 
of  A  in  English,  beginning  typewrit¬ 
ing,  the  first  two  semesters  of  book- 
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Another  Classic  Research  shorthand  teachers  and  guidance  counselors 

have  long  sought  a  magic  formula  for  pre¬ 
dicting  shorthand  success.  There  appears  to  be  no  simple  key.  One  won¬ 
ders,  then,  whether  or  not  a  combination  of  many  factors  will  serve  to 
predict  shorthand  success?  Seeking  the  answer  to  this  query,  our  research 
reviewer,  a  specialist  in  shorthand  investigations,  turns  to  the  study  of 
Margaret  Heil,  who  investigated — 

The  Value  of  Teachers*  Marks  in 
Predictins  Shorthand  Achievement 


keeping,  and  Spanish  tended  to  earn 
satisfactory  marks  in  stenography. 

The  best  measures  found  for  pre¬ 
dicting  success  in  Stenography  3  and 
4  were  marks  in  Stenography  2 
and  3. 

Each  of  the  measures  used  in  the 
study  had  a  slightly  higher  value  for 
predicting  the  average  of  marks  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  stenographic  course 
than  for  predicting  the  marks  of  a 
given  semester’s  work. 

Combining  various  measures  used 
in  the  study  by  multiple  correlations 
gave  a  slightly  better  predicting 
measure  than  using  single  measures. 

Comments  of  This  Reviewer 

This  study  supports  the  findings 
by  Ohmann,  in  1926,  in  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  prognosis  in  shorthand. 
Ohmann  found  that  language,  vo¬ 
cabulary,  intelligence,  and  spelling 
yielded  higher  correlations  with 
stenography  than  with  typewriting. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number 
of  investigators  have  found  English 
marks,  scholastic  achievement,  and 
foreign  language  marks  to  be  among 
the  best  measures  yet  selected  to 
predict  success  or  failure  in  short¬ 
hand. 


When  Is  a  Double 
Space  Sinsle? 

CATHARINE  STEVENS 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 

The  answer  to  the  title  question 
is  this,  of  course:  “A  double  space 
is  not  a  double  space  when  it  is  the 
blank  line  in  vertical  double  spac¬ 
ing.”  The  fact  that  such  a  question 
exists  and  has  to  be  answered,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  indication  of  the  problem 
that  typing  teachers  face. 

“Let’s  center  this  exercise  ver¬ 
tically  and  horizontally,”  I  say  to  a 
typewriting  class.  “We’ll  double 
space  between  the  title  and  single 
space  the  exercise  itself.  Count  the 
lines  that  we  shall  use  in  vertical 
centering.”  (Let’s  say  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  actually  has  ten  single-spaced 
>  typewritten  lines  and  the  title.) 
“How  many  lines  shall  we  use?” 

Some  members  of  the  class  will 
answer,  “Eleven,”  and  others, 
“Twelve.”  Obviously,  there  is  only 
I  one  answer;  the  confusion  lies  in 
the  number  of  lines  that  are  left 
<  blank  in  double  spacing. 

I 


The  quickest  way  I  have  found  to 
show  students  what  double  and 
triple  spacing  means,  so  that  they 
won’t  forget  it,  is  this: 

I  ask  the  class,  “How  many  lines 
do  you  leave  blank  in  double  spac¬ 
ing?” 

Again  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  answer,  “One”; 
others,  “Two.” 

“Let’s  find  out,”  I  say,  and  follow 
this  simple  procedure.  I  demon¬ 
strate  at  my  machine  in  front  of  the 
room  and  the  students  do  each  step 
on  their  own  machines  right  along 
with  me. 

1.  Set  your  machines  for  double  spac¬ 
ing. 

2.  Type,  “This  is,”  throw  the  carriage 
and  type  “double  spacing.” 

This  is 

double  spacing. 

3.  Do  not  throw  the  carriage  now,  but 
move  it  back  to  the  left  margin  so 
that  the  alignment  scale  is  directly 
under  the  last  line  typed,  that  is, 
the  words  “double  spacing.” 

4.  With  either  carriage  knob,  roll  the 
typewriter  back  one  space  at  a  time 
and  insert  numerals  for  each  line 
left  blank. 

5.  “Now  how  many  lines  are  left 
blank  in  the  double  spacing?” 
Answer,  “One.” 

Students  find  that  they  can  insert 
only  the  numeral  1  for  one  line  left 
blank,  and  what  they  have  typed 
looks  like  this: 

This  is 
1 

double  spacing. 

“Therefore,  in  this  exercise  of  ten 
single-spaced  lines  and  one  double¬ 
spaced  title,  how  many  lines  will 
you  use  vertically?”  Answer, 
“Twelve.” 

Triple  Spacing,  Too 

I  follow  the  same  procedure  to 
teach  triple  spacing.  Have  students 
set  their  machines  for  triple  spacing. 
Then  type,  “This  is,”  throw  the  car¬ 
riage  and  type  “triple  spacing”; 
then,  without  using  the  carriage  re¬ 
turn  lever,  move  the  carriage  across 
to  the  left  margin  and  insert  a 
numeral  for  each  line  that  is  left 
blank.  Here  they  insert  the  numer¬ 
als  1  and  2  which  shows  them  that  in 
triple  spacing,  two  lines  will  be  left 
blank. 

This  is 
2 
1 

triple  spacing. 


They  understand  then  that,  for 
quadruple  spacing,  three  vertical 
lines  are  left  blank  and  so  on. 

Each  procedure  which  I  demon¬ 
strate  and  which  the  class  does  with 
me  takes  no  more  than  two  minutes 
and  usually  less.  Yet,  it’s  the  most 
effective  way  I  have  found  to  teach 
an  understanding  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vertical  line  spacing. 
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Visual-Aids  Evaluations 

Dear  BEW:  .  .  .  remind  teachers 
that  they  can  get  first  aid  on  busi¬ 
ness  films  by  using  our  “Directories 
of  Evaluation  of  Visual  Aids  in 
Business  Education.” 

Members  of  Kappa  Chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  prepared  our  two 
directories  after  seeing,  testing,  us¬ 
ing,  and  discussing  the  films  evalu¬ 
ated.  The  1947  directory  gives  de¬ 
tailed  evaluations  of  sixty-three 
business-education  films;  the  1948 
directory  evaluates  thirty-one  more. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  ($1,  1947  is¬ 
sue;  25  cents,  1948  issue)  from  the 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory, 
School  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  directories  are  useful  guides 
in  selecting  and  using  films  in  basic 
business,  consumer  education,  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  general  office 
training,  and  skill-development 
courses. — Kate  Sibley,  Kappa  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Facing  the  Music 

Dear  BEW:  ...  an  unusual  and 
motivating  experience  for  our  short¬ 
hand  students.  They  were  asked  to 
serve  as  secretaries  to  a  number  of 
music  critics  during  the  eleventh 
annual  music  festival  held  here  at 
Joplin  Senior  High  School. 

For  two  weeks  before  the  festival, 
the  advanced  students  in  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Mitchell’s  classes  concentrated 
their  practice  on  musical  terms — a 
neat  lesson  in  how  to  master  a  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary,  incidentally — so 
that  they  could  handle  the  dictation. 
During  the  festival  week,  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  assigned  to  individual 
critics  to  take  their  dictation  of 
criticisms,  comments,  and  advice 
pertinent  to  each  musical  performer. 

The  students  undertook  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  considerable  trepidation, 
but  all  turned  out  well:  the  critics 
were  appreciative,  the  students  were 
elated,  and  the  school  was  proud. 
— Josephine  Stewart,  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership, 
Management,  Circulation,  Etc.  i 

I 

Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 

Of  Business  Education  World,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  Augrust,  at  New  York, 
New  York,  for  October  1,1949. 

State  of  New  York  1 
County  of  New  York  / 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  | 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  | 
Alan  C.  Lloyd,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  i 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  | 
the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  Education  World  and  ! 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semi-  i 
weekly  or  triweekly  newspaper,  the  circulation ) ,  | 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  ' 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  name  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  is:  Publisher,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York ;  Editor,  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Sole  owner 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  is  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York,  which  is  solely 
owned  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
330  West  42d  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
stock  are:  Curtis  W.  McGraw,  Executor  of  the 
will  of  James  H.  McGraw,  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  18,  New  York;  James  H.  McGraw, 
Jr.,  Curtis  W.  McGraw,  and  Willard  T.  Cheva¬ 
lier,  Trustees  for  Harold  W.  McGraw,  James  H. 
McGraw,  Jr.,  Donald  C.  McGraw,  and  Curtis  W. 
McGraw,  330  West  42d  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York;  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.  and  Curtis 
W.  McGraw,  Trustees  for  Catherine  Osmun,  330  i 
West  42d  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Wilsey  and  Curtis  W.  McGraw,  Trustees 
for  James  H.  McGraw,  3d,  Madison,  New  Jersey; 
James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  Curtis  W.  McGraw',  and 
Donald  C.  McGraw,  all  of  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  18,  New  York;  Mildred  W.  McGraw, 
Madison,  New  Jersey;  and  Grace  W.  Mehren,  | 
626  Arenas  Street,  LaJolla,  California.  ! 

[ 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  i 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv-  j 
ing  the  names  of  the  ownere,  stockholders,  and  i 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  j 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1949.  (Seal.)  Elva  G.  Maslin. 
(Commission  expires  March  30,  1950.) 
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Dictation:  Graded  Letters  (Anniversary) 


A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College 
New  York  City 

For  Chapter  7 

Dear  Mr.  Ainsworth: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  able 
to  furnish  you  with  the  data  we  have 
obtained^  concerning  the  Standard 
Button  Company  of  this  city. 

This  firm  has  been  in  business  for 
over  thirty  years.  It*  has  attained, 
and  continues  to  maintain,  the  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  its  field  because  the 
hoard  hires  young  men  with*  ideas 
to  manage  the  business. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
has  encouraged  the  firm  to  carry  on 
research*  continuously.  I  have 
learned  that  this  research  has  been, 
and  is  continuing  to  be,  fruitful.  The 
Standard  Button’^  Company  is  now 
years  ahead  of  other  concerns  in  its 
methods  of  making  buttons. 

The  company  is"  moving  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  larger  quarters  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state.  This  will  bring 
it  closer  to  the  sources^  of  supply  and 
save  large  sums  of  money. 

We  hope  that  this  statement  may 
be  of  service  to  you. 

Yours  truly,  (159) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  item  about  which  you  inquire 
has  been  discontinued.  In  place  of 
the  cotton  bag,  we  are  now  making’ 
a  leather  one. 

Our  experts  maintain  that  leather 
bags  will  sell  in  larger  quantities. 
They  base  their  contention*  on  re¬ 
search  carried  on  over  a  period  of 
several  months. 

We  are  sending  you  at  once  several 
of  these  leather  bags  to  display 
temporarily  in  your  store.  We  are 
sure  you  will  find  them  wonderful 
sellers. 

Yours  truly,  (81) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that 
the  furniture  you  ordered  several 
weeks  ago  was  badly  damaged' 


when  you  received  it.  I  am  sure  this  i 
damage  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
care  in  packing.  Our  factory*  man¬ 
ager  told  the  packers  to  make  sure 
the  furniture  was  firmly  packed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  being  shipped  a  great 
distance.*  That  is  why  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  the  damage. 

A  new  shipment  is  being  sent  to 
you  at  once,  and  you*  should  receive 
it  in  about  ten  days. 

Yours  truly,  (89) 

For  Chapter  8 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond:  ' 

Your  letter  requesting  our  advice  : 
as  to  the  best  type  of  kit  to  purchase 
for  your  chemistry^  students'  use 
w’as  received  this  morning. 

I  recommend  that  you  try  the 
President  Chemistry  Kit,  which  has 
made*  a  tremendous  hit  and  is  in 
great  demand.  It  costs  less  than 
other  chemistry  kits  but  contains  ! 
all  the  elements*  and  compounds  to  | 
meet  the  needs  of  students  of  ele-  ■ 
mentary  chemistry.  No  needless  or 
worthless  substances*  come  with  this 
kit. 

Users  of  the  President  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  highest  praise  and  ad- 
miration  for  it.  We*  advise  you  to 
adopt  it  for  one  semester.  During 
that  period  of  time  its  advantages 
will  become"  evident.  More  and 
more  teachers  are  insisting  on  its 
adoption  in  their  schools. 

Just  tell  us  the  number  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Chemistry  Kits  you  will  need 
and  they  will  be  delivered  to  you 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Yours  truly,  (159) 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  to  send’  you  the  brushes 
you  request.  So  many  artists  re¬ 
quested  them  that  we  ran  out  of 
stock  a  day  or  two  after*  they  were 
advertised. 

We  ordered  more  one  or  two  days 
ago  and  ought  to  receive  them  in  a 
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week  or  two.  Needless’  to  say,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  us  we  will  send 
yours  to  you. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

Dear  Mr.  Lee; 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  we  can 
start  the'  Diamond  project. 

My  brother-in-law  has  promised 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  us.  He 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  several' 
competent  men  who  ought  to  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  finding  the  exact 
facts  we  need.  One  of  thern,^  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  the  subeditor  of  the 
Ulster  .Almanac. 

Kindly  let  us  know  if  you  intend 
hiring  any‘  students.  The  president 
of  Gates  College  has  a  select  list  of 
honor  students  from  which  he  says 
we  may  select'  any  number  we 
please. 

Yours  very  truly,  (109) 

For  Chapter  9 

Dear  Mr.  Kane: 

We  are  looking  for  capable  men 
to  represent  the  Cylinder  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation^  in  our  eastern 
territory.  We  have  a  number  of 
permanent  positions  open  that  offer 
splendid*  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tion  for  men  with  the  ambition  to 
get  ahead. 

We  prefer  men  over"*  35,  with 
adequate  experience  in  selling  to 
large  institutions. 

Any  man  employed  will  have  the' 
benefit  of  preliminary  training.  Ex¬ 
perienced  men  will  drill  him  in  the 


essentials  of  the  business.  Before^'  a 
new  man  is  given  his  own  territory, 
we  make  sure  that  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  problems"  of  the 
cylinder  business. 

The  position  offers  a  marvelous 
opportunity  for  an  ambitious*  man 
to  build  up  a  permanent  and  profit¬ 
able  business,  in  which  he  can  earn 
from  $4,000  to®  $8,000  a  year. 

We  have  found  that  the  type  of 
man  who  has  the  greatest  success  in 
our  business  is  not*  exceptionally 
brilliant  or  clever.  Ordinarily,  he  is 
a  sincere  man  with  a  strong  ambition 
to  provide*"  his  family  with  every 
possible  advantage.  If  you  know  of 
such  a  man,  we  should  appreciate'* 
your  showing  him  this  letter.  If  it  is 
more  convenient  for  you,  just  send 
us  his  name  and  address. 

If  at  any'®  time  we  can  render  you 
any  service  of  a  similar  nature,  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

Very’®  sincerely  yours, (263) 
Gentlemen: 

Your  letter  of  November  3,  en¬ 
closing  the  paid  freight  bill  of  Oc¬ 
tober  10  for  $6,  arrived'  today.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  freight  bill  we 
specified.  What  we  requested  was 
the  paid  freight  bill  and  the®  orig¬ 
inal  bill  of  lading  covering  shipment 
of  materials  to  you  on  October  1. 
The  total*  amount  indicated  on  this 
freight  bill  is  $75. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  your 
sending'  us  the  papers  specified  so 
that  we  may  balance  your  account. 

Yours  very  truly,  (95) 


Dictation:  Transcription  Speed  Practice 


Dear  Dan: 

Yesterday  Ethel  and  I  had  to  drive 
in  to  the  city,  and  on  the  way  home 
we  swung  over  to  Route'  6  to  stop 
in  and  say  hello — also  to  borrow 
your  paper-hanging  outfit  if  you 
weren’t  using  it  yourself.® 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any 
redecorating  was  done  in  our  house, 
mainly  because  of  the  high  prices.® 
After  seeing  the  fine  work  you  did 
in  your  place,  we  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  redecorating  and' 
attempt  to  do  it  ourselves.  We  are 
hoping  we  can  have  it  finished  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving. 

I  have  to  go  up  to®  the  city  again 
some  day  next  week  and  would  be 
glad  to  stop  in  again  to  pick  up  the 
equipment.  I  don’t  have"  to  make 
this  trip  on  any  particular  day  but 
can  suit  your  convenience. 

Ethel  has  just  reminded  me  that 
you'  have  not  been  here  for  some 
)  time,  and  suggests  that  you  might 


like  to  bring  the  materials  down 
yourself  and  spend  the  week  end 
with  us.  We’d  be  delighted  to  have 
you.  As  always,  Tom  (171) 

Dear  Tom; 

It  certainly  was  a  disappointment 
to  miss  you  when  you  stopped  by. 
We  were  in  the  city  that  same  day 
shopping'  because  we  are  leaving 
tomorrow  on  a  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  trip.  Thanks  for  the  invitation. 
We’ll  save®  it  until  we  get  back! 

The  Evanses  will  have  a  key  to 
the  house;  so  help  yourself. 

Paper  hanging  isn’t  much®  trouble 
if  you  remember  to  work  from  the 
light  areas  toward  the  dark  areas  of 
the  room  and  use  the  plumb*  for*  the 
first  piece,  as  well  as  after  passing 
windows,  doorways,  and  corners.  In 
turning  corners,  cut  the  paper 
lengthwise,®  just  wide  enough  to  go 
an  inch  or  so  around  the  corner. 
Then  plumb  the  next  wall  and  hang 
the  remainder  oT  the  piece,®  allowing 


it  to  overlap  where  necessary.  Your 
paste  should  be  quite  thin  and  very 
smooth.  The  enclosed'  circular  will 
show  you  how  to  fold  the  paper 
before  trimming  it  and  will  give  you 
some  other  hints. 

Good  luck!  We  know®  you’ll  do  a 
good  job.  Dan  (164) 

Dictation:  Business 
Letters 

Suburban  Rentals,  Inc.,  Ridge  Road, 
White  Plains,  New  Jersey.  Gentle¬ 
men: 

Three  months  from  today  I  shall 
be'  in  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  one  to  two  years,  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  rent  a  house  for  at  least 
one  year,  with  the  option  of  renew¬ 
ing  for  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  required. 

I  understand  that®  the  housing  sit¬ 
uation  is  rather  difficult,  and  I  have 
made  inquiries  among  my  numerous 
American*  friends  for  a  real  estate 
contact.  One  of  your  clients,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Harris,  has  recommended® 
you  very  highly,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  accept  my  commission  to  find 
a  suitable  residence  for  me.® 

In  addition  to  my  wife  and  myself, 
there  will  be  our  two  small  children 
and  a  maid.  We  shall  require  at 
least  a'  three-bedroom  house,  but 
four  bedrooms  would  be  better.  The 
rooms  should  be  reasonably  large, 
and  if  possible  we  should*  like  to 
have  the  house  in  a  pleasant  neigh¬ 
borhood  on  well-kept  grounds.  The 
house,  of  course,  must  be  furnished. 

We  are  willing"  to  pay  up  to  $300 
a  month,  plus  utilities.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  by  return  air 
mail  whether'®  you  are  willing  to 
accept  this  commission. 

Yours  truly,  (211) 
Mr.  Pedro  Vicente,  No.  6  San  Rosa 
Boulevard,  San  Carlos,  Equador. 
Dear  Mr.  Vicente;' 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  request¬ 
ing  us  to  locate  a  house  for  you. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity*  to 
live  up  to  Mr.  Harris’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  oar 
wide  contacts  and  long  experience* 
we  shall  be  able  to  locate  something 
suitable. 

Although  your  letter  did  not  say 
so,  we  presume  that*  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  location  convenient  to  the  city. 
We  have  several  promising  leads. 
By  the  time  you®  arrive  we  are  sure 
I  we  shall  have  something  for  you  to 
look  at.  Be  sure  to  cable  us  the  date 
of  your  departure.® 

[  Very  truly  yours,  (124) 
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This  Month's  Gregg 


Women  Patent  Ideas,  Make 
Fortunes  for  Selves  and  Jobs 
for  Thousands 

BARBARA  LACK 
in  "Invention  News  and  Views" 

MEN  HAVE  NO  MONOPOLY  in  in¬ 
ventions.  In  fact,  they  can’t  even 
claim  “Monopoly.”  The  game  was  in¬ 
vented"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips, 
of  Clarendon,  Virginia. 

Long  before  Mary  Kies,  of  Killingly,* 
Connecticut,  received  the  first  U.  S. 
patent  granted  to  a  woman,  women 
were  creating  new  things  for  better* 
living.  But,  because  women  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  legal  recognition,  these 
ideas  were  turned  over  to  the"  males 
of  the  family  for  development. 

Mary  Kies’s  patent,  issued  in  May, 
1809,  was  for®  “a  new  and  useful  im¬ 
provement  in  weaving  straw  with  silk 
or  thread.” 

Although  the  greatest  number  of 
women’s  inventions*  are  concerned 
with  the  home,  recreation,  and  beauty, 
women  have  branched  out  into  fields 
once  occupied  solely^  by  men.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mrs.  Mary  Walton  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  device  to  lessen  the  noise 
of  elevated®  trains  and  of  an  appliance 
to  consume  smoke  and  odor  from  loco¬ 
motives  and  factories. 

Probably*  the  best-known  woman  in¬ 
ventor  is  Beulah  Louise  Henry,  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  who  has 
been  dubbed  “Lady"*  Edison.”  She 
holds  numerous  patents  on  such  in¬ 
ventions  as  a  bobbinless  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  beach  slippers,""  toys,  a  valve 
for  infiating  articles  like  a  football, 
and  an  adding  machine  that  writes 
like  a  typewriter.  Still,"*  she  has  no 
formal  knowledge  about  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  physics,  mechanics,  or 
chemistry. 

At  an  inventors’"*  exhibit  recently 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Julia 
Krajewski  displayed  her  patented  Q- 
shaped"*  ring  that  makes  drapes  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  small  home  and  does 
away  with  nail  marks  in  the  wall. 
Another  lady"*  inventor,  Mrs.  Synnott, 
showed  visitors  her  nail-polish  appli¬ 
cator.  At  the  push  of  a  button  the 
brush  comes"*  up  with  enough  nail 
polish  for  two  nails. 

Then  came  the  woman  who  brought 
relief  to  the  rest  of  her  spectacled 
sisters"*  by  inventing  “harlequin” 
frames  to  fiatter  feminine  faces.  Like 
those  of  many  inventors,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,"®  her  idea  was  at  first  rejected. 
She  decided  to  start  her  own  business 
and  later  produced  the  frames"*  in  all 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  Today  she 
needs  no  spectacles  to  survey  profits 
of  her  ten-year-old  business.** 

Even  those  who  don’t  seek  fame  and 
fortune  often  find  Lady  Chance  at 
their  elbow.  A  St.  Louis  woman  in¬ 
vented*"  a  glasses  holder — a  simple 
contrivance  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bows  that  holds  the 
glasses**  suspended  around  the  neck 
when  they  are  not  in  use. 
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Though  the  gadget  was  meant  for 
her  personal  use,  she  soon  had*®  plead¬ 
ing  friends  asking  her  to  make  them 
one.  With  a  patent  and  a  prayer,  she 
launched  a  business  that  had  surpris¬ 
ing**  results  within  a  few  months. 

Such  a  chance  discovery  influenced 
the  invention  of  present-day  hairpins. 
While*®  walking  down  the  street,  a 
woman  counted  about  eighteen  hair¬ 
pins  that  had  slipped  their  moorings 
lying  on  the  ground  within**  every 
hundred  yards.  When  she  got  home, 
she  wrinkled  up  the  sides  of  a  hairpin 
to  aid  it  in  staying  in**  place  and  made 
a  fortune  out  of  a  process  that  took 
only  eight  minutes  to  conceive  and 
execute. 

There  are  women,*®  too,  among  the 
many  patent  attorneys  who  handle  the 
inventors’  legal  steps  toward  a  patent. 
One  such**  lawyer  is  Mrs.  Bertha  Mac¬ 
Gregor  Roessner,  of  Denver.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  work  as  a  patent  attorney,®* 
Mrs.  Roessner  is  also  an  inventor.  “I 
patented  a  machine,”  she  said,  “that 
cuts  and  places  short  lengths®"  of 
Vienna  sausage  in  cans.”  She  claims 
that  her  invention  can  handle  the 
world  output  of  this  product  in  a** 
few  months. 

“Every  day  brings  something  new,” 
said  Mrs.  Roessner,  whose  husoand  is 
also  an  inventor,  “something  de¬ 
signed®®  to  make  for  better  living, 
longer  living,  and  easier  living.” 

When  the  better  mousetrap  is  built, 
a  woman®*  will  probably  build  it.  (685) 


Manners  Make  the  Man 
In  the  office  as  well  as  socially 

Emily  Post  avers  in  an  interview 
by  WILLIAM  ENGLE 
Reprinted  from  "The  American  Weekly" 

SHE  WAS  on  time.  Jennie  Lee  was 
always  on  time.  She  came  into  the 
office  briskly  at  9  o’clock  that  morn¬ 
ing,"  nodding  to  some  of  the  other 
girls,  opened  her  desk  with  an  air  of 
efficiency,  and  laid  out  her  stenog¬ 
rapher’s*  pad  and  pencils. 

Seeing  her  then,  you  might  have 
said,  “There’s  a  capable  and  intelligent 
young  woman.”  But  you*  wouldn’t 
have  said  that  a  few  moments  later. 

You  would  have  seen  Jennie  Lee 
walk  over  to  the  desk  of  another’ 
girl  and  interrupt  her  work.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Jennie  Lee — draw¬ 
ing  another  girl  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion® — recounted  a  movie  she’d  seen 
the  night  before. 

Her  office  manager,  vainly  punching 
the  buzzer  for*  her,  had  to  cross  the 
big  room  and  invite  her  to  take  some 
urgent  dictation. 

Emily  Post,  the  great  arbiter*  of 
good  manners,  recalled  this  little  epi¬ 
sode  the  other  day  when  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  office  etiquette.®  The  Jennie 
Lee  of  the  story,  she  said,  is  typical 
of  many — the  ones  .who  bring  their 
personal  affairs  along"  with  them  to 
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business,  wasting  their  own  time  in  I  ' 
the  office  and  imposing  on  both  their  -  ’ 
employer  and  their""  associates.  | 

“In  most  ways,  Jennie  Lee  was  com¬ 
petent,”  Mrs.  Post  said.  “But  she  was 
ill  mannered.  She  had  to  learn — al¬ 
most'"  at  the  cost  of  her  job — to  keep 
her  personal  concerns  to  herself  dur-  ‘ 

ing  business  hours.”  ^ 

I  ( 

Office  etiquette,"*  Mrs.  Post  believes,  < 

is  quite  as  important  as  etiquette  in  ( 
the  social  world.  In  her  pleasant  home  i 
in  New  York,"*  the  other  day,  she  i 
pointed  this  out.  ;  I 

“In  our  own  houses,  we  are  free  to  I  1 
choose  our  own  friends,”  she  said.  “In  ;  I 
an  office,'*  where  workers  are  brought  '  ' 
together  without  regard  for  personal  ■ 
compatability,  good  manners  aren’t  ] 

merely'"  friend-making  assets,  but  un-  i 

der  most  circumstances  they  are  es-  1 
sential  to  success.  The  discourteous"  1 
inconsiderateness  of  one  worker  can  \ 
hamper  the  efficiency  of  many.”  : 

Gossip  is  inconsiderate'"  any  time,  * 
Mrs.  Post  said,  and  in  an  office  it  is  ' 
dangerous,  particularly  so,  if  as  often 
happens'®  it  concerns  the  boss.  [ 

There  was,  for  example,  the  case  of  i 
the  young  woman  whom  Mrs.  Post  '  j 
called  Mary  Jones.  \  ^ 

“She'*  always  seemed  to  have  a  new 
story  about  one  of  her  superiors,”  said  c 
Mrs.  Post.  “She’d  seen  one  boister-  a 
ous*"  at  a  nightclub;  another  fre-  s 
quently  met  a  striking  brunette  at 
lunchtime;  another,  so  she  had  been  " 
told,  was*'  never  sober  at  night.”  c 

■  i 

It  was  no  wonder,  Mrs.  Post  said,  that  ^ 
Mary  Jones’s  friends  took  her  stories  ,  ^ 
with  a  grain**  of  salt,  and  that  even- 
tually  she  was  discharged. 

“The  fundamental  principle  of  per-  ^ 
feet  behavior  is*'  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  everyone,  always,”  said  Mrs.  ^ 

Post.  “It’s  true  in  the  office  as  well  as  i  j. 
elsewhere.**  Consider  it  from  merely  I  ^ 
a  selfish  point  of  view.  We  like  people  ' 
who  .show  that  they  like  us  by  being  ’  j, 
polite"’  to  us  and  kind  and  tactful.  It’s  i 
plain  that  others  will  like  the  same  I  ^ 
qualities  in  us — if  we  can  develop 
them.”*"  ^  ■ 

This  goes  for  the  boss,  too.  The  code  I 

of  good  manners  applies  to  him,  as  . 
well  as  other  mortals.  Find  a  consider¬ 
ate*"  employer,  Mrs.  Post  said,  and  \  , 
you  will  find  loyal  employees.  ‘ 

She  knows  of  one  who  issues  his  j 
reprimands,*'  if  they  are  serious,  only  j, 
when  he  calls  in  an  employee  alorie,  ^  ^ 
and  among  his  workers  he  is  unfail- 
ingly*"  more  friendly  to  the  lowly  than  ;  j 
to  the  lofty.  He  is  appreciative  of  good  ^ 
work  and  aware  that®"  anyone  can  1  ^ 
make  a  mistake  once.  His  employees 
speak  of  him  fondly.  t] 

Another  one  she  knows  of  never*  a 
hesitates  to  point  out  the  shortcom-  e 
ings  of  an  employee  in  the  presence  p 
of  others.  He  is  sarcastic  and  loud"*  gi 
and  unfair — and  has  the  respect  of  b 
no  one.  ^ 
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The  importance  of  respect  extends 
to  the  employees,  too,  respect**  of  one 
for  another,  Mrs.  Post  said.  You  aren’t 
going  to  be  respected — or  liked — she 
j  believes,  if  you  shift*^  part  of  your 
I  work  to  someone  else;  if  you  are  al- 
'  ways  asking  for  little  favors  and  doing 
none;  if  you  take  credit**  when  it  be¬ 
longs  to  your  neighbor. 

Also,  if  you  want  to  get  along,  man 
¥  i  or  boy,  girl  or  woman,  you’d  better^ 

I  not  be  a  white  liar  nor  a  pernickety 
*  critic. 

;  Mrs.  Post  mentioned  a  white  liar  the 
'  other  day.  He’s”  an  able  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  employee  of  a  big  concern,  she 
es,  said,  but  on  the  happy-go-lucky  side.’*’ 
in  One  noon  he  took  his  best  girl  to  lunch 
He  in  downtown  New  York,  then  for  a 
ihe  walk  along  the  foot  of  Manhattan  at 
the®  Battery.  There,  as  a  Staten  Island 
to  *  ferry  pushed  out  of  its  slip,  he  tele- 
‘In  phoned  his  employer  from  a  cigar'" 
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“I’m  at  the  Public  Library  doing  a 
little  research,”  he  said.  (The  library 
is  in  midtown,  far‘*  from  any  water¬ 
front.)  “I’ll  be  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  late.” 

The  ferry  hooted,  long  and  loud.  The 
telephone  booth'®  door  and  store  door 
were  open. 

“The  ferry  must  be  late,  too,  run¬ 
ning  all  the  way  up  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42nd**  Street,”  said  his  employer. 

It  was  only  a  minor  untruth,  but 
the  young  man  lost  his  boss’s  confi¬ 
dence”  for  good. 

Even  less  fortunate  is  the  confirmed 
critic.  He  can  find  fault  with  others, 
and  make  excuses  for  himself,'"  only 
so  long.  Then  he’s  an  outcast. 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  this?”  and  “Why 
didn’t  you  do  that?”  a  young  woman 
used"*  to  say  to  her  associates  in  a 
large  advertising  office.  They  were 
always  wrong  and  she  was  always 
right.'^  But  she  isn’t  that  way  any 
more,  at  least  not  in  that  office.  The 
day  came  when  her  services  weren’t 
required.** 

■There’s  an  old  adage,  Mrs.  Post  re¬ 
called:  Work  and  win.  Perhaps  you 
had  to  do  more  in  the  past.  Anyway, 
you  have'"  to,  now. 

Today’s  adage,  she  thinks,  ought  to 
run  something  like  this: 

Work  —  mind  your  manners  —  and 
win.  (996) 
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Let  Us  Be  Thankful 

OUR  PILGRIM  FATHERS,  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  gathered  together 
and  gave  thanks  for  the  blessings  be¬ 
stowed  upon'  them. 

There  had  been  sickness;  there  had 
been  death.  Hostile  Indians  threat¬ 
ened,  and  contact  with  friends  was  a 
matter  of  many®  months.  They  suf¬ 
fered  from  cold.  They  had  not  one  of 
the  refinements  of  life  which  we  look 
upon  as  necessities.* 

Yet — they  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
things  were  as  good  as  they  were. 

In  every  age  nations  have  paused 
and  given  thanks  for*  the  blessings 
enjoyed.  Not  always  have  things  been 
pleasant.  Not  always  have  they  been 
good.  But  always  they  could  have 
been  worse,®  and  we  thanked  God  for 
uaercy  and  peace. 
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And  this  is  the  month  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  the  nation  is  called  to 
assemble*  and  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  life. 

The  earth  has  been  fruitful  and  the 
sun  has  been  kind.  Let  us  therefore 
give  thanks  for®  life  and  love  and  the 
measure  of  prosperity  that  we  now 
enjoy.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  comfort 
and  security*  in  our  homes;  for  the 
protection  of  laws  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  which  brings  us  com¬ 
forts  unknown  to  those®  who  built  our 
land. 

We  may  not  have  all  that  we  want, 
nor  just  what  we  want,  but  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  vision  that'"  spurs  us 
on  and  the  promise  of  the  future  that 
keeps  hope  alive,  (211) — The  Kable- 
gram. 


"'Operator  25" 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

“CALL  WESTERN  UNION  by  number 
and  ask  for  Operator  25.”  This  invi¬ 
tation  has  appeared  with  such'  fre¬ 
quency  in  national  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  during  re¬ 
cent  months  that  people  in®  business 
offices  should  know  its  significance. 

Manufacturers  and  advertising  men 
alike  have  hailed  the*  “Operator  25” 
plan  as  an  effective  means  of  over¬ 
coming  one  of  an  advertiser’s  most 
frequent*  problems.  It  successfully 
bridges  the  gap  between  local  outlets 
and  national  advertising. 

The  plan®  is  simplicity  itself.  To 
learn  who  distributes  the  advertised 
product  in  his  vicinity,  the  reader" 
simply  calls  Western  Union,  and 
“Operator  25”  furnishes  the  desired 
information.  Advertisers®  subscribing 
to  the  plan  announce  in  their  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  that 
the  name  of  a  nearby*  dealer  or  agent 
will  be  furnished  by  the  local  office 
of  the  telegraph  company.  Lists  of 
such"  representatives  are  maintained 
at  Western  Union  offices  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  callers  by  “Operator  25.”'"  In 
conjunction  with  the  service,  “Opera¬ 
tor  25”  also  supplies  other  information 
or  has”  printed  matter  delivered  by 
messengers  to  interested  persons. 

The  names  of  dealers  are  furnished 
in'®  rotation,  so  that  all  outlets  may 
participate  with  equal  benefit.  Lists  of 
dealers  in  larger  cities  are'*  divided 
by  sections,  and  the  caller  is  asked  to 
select  the  section  most  convenient  to 
him.  In  smaller”  communities  where 
there  is  no  representation  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  “Operator  25”  gives  inquir¬ 
ers'®  the  names  of  dealers  in  nearby 
towns. 

The  program  already  makes  “Oper¬ 
ator  25”  service  available'*  in  more 
than  twenty  thousand  communities. 
By  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
advertisement.'®  a  local  dealer  tie-in 
is  provided  with  the  entire  public  to 
whom  the  selling  message  is  directed.'? 

“Operator  25”  was  jointly  developed 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  the'®  Distribution  Council 
of  National  Advertisers,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  studied  the  idea®" 
as  a  committee  activity  plan  for  two 
years  prior  to  its  adoption.  The  unique 
joint  sponsorship®'  of  the  project  in¬ 


sured  its  continuing  success,  and  both 
organizations  provided  expert  talent 
to®®  direct  the  operation  of  the  plan. 

An  outstanding  advantage  of  the 
service  is  the  ease  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic®*  may  obtain  information  quickly 
and  without  fear  of  high-pressure  sales 
tactics,  and  it  allows  the  caller®*  to 
remain  completely  anonymous.  Flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  distribution  setup  per¬ 
mits  regular®®  revision  of  manufactur¬ 
ers’  lists  of  outlets. 

Under  the  plan,  advertisers  secure 
(after  a  nominal®*  listing  fee)  com 
plete  facilities  for  answering  inquiries 
in  over  twenty  thousand  places  for 
a®®  basic  rate  of  two  hundred  dollars 
a  month.  This  is  less  than  one  cent 
a  month  per  place  and  includes  the 
first  hundred®*  calls  received  within 
that  period.  Additional  calls  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents 
each. 

Also®*  available,  at  an  additional 
charge,  is  a  tabulating  service  to  assist 
advertisers  in  analyzing®"  the  demand 
for  their  products  in  each  area  and  to 
permit  pinpointing  and  more  effective 
advertising”  at  local  levels. 

After  carefully  testing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  plan  by  burying  all*®  ref¬ 
erence  to  “Operator  25”  in  small  print 
at  the  bottom  of  their  ads  (or  often 
in  the  printed  text"  of  the  ad  message 
itself)  and  then  measuring  customer 
response,  users  have  been  enthusiastic 
over”  results.  Consequently,  many 
subscribers  now  highlight  “Operator 
25”  in  their  advertisements  and*®  pro¬ 
mote  the  plan  in  other  ways.  One 
corporation,  for  example,  uses  a 
postage  meter  slug  calling**  attention 
to  “Operator  25.”  (727) 


O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

THE  SEASON  OF  HARVEST  makes 
men  thoughtful.  It  is  the  time  when 
everyone  takes  inventory  of  his  labors' 
and  appraisingly  scans  the  increase  in 
his  bounty.  Some  may  have  been 
graciously  blessed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  earth.®  Or,  we  may  have 
worked  long  and  faithfully  with  only 
a  meager  reaping.  If  we  have  lived 
wastefully,  we  must  now*  eat  the 
fruits  of  other  men’s  labors.  We  may 
have  gained  the  things  we  strove  for, 
though  we  may  discover  that  we  spent 
too*  much  for  them.  We  would  do  well 
to  evaluate  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
now  and  then,  and  this  is  the  very 
time®  for  it!  (101) 

Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Greetings,  Alice, 

After  all  these  years  that  Mom  has 
been  living  in  the  United  States,  she 
finally  consented'  to  go  to  the  show 
with  me  Monday.  It  was  the  only  time 
she  ever  saw  a  talking  film.  It  was  a 
very®  amusing  experience.  She  was 
shocked  at  the  costumes  the  ladies 
wore.  I  enjoyed  watching  Mom  more 
than  I  did*  the  show. 

Next,  I’m  going  to  try  to  persuade 
her  to  see  a  Broadway  stage  play.  I’ll 
write  you  soon  and  let  you  know  how* 
I  make  out. 

How  is  Aunt  Etta? 

Catherine  (88) 
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One  Hour  a  Day 

THE  THING  that  always  brings  me 
up  standing  with  a  startled  start  is 
this:  I’ve  as  much  time  as  anybody 
else. 

It^  is  a  sobering  thought.  It  stands 
stark  and  simple,  either  an  accusation 
to  be  forgotten  or  the  key  to®  what 
I  will. 

Those  who  go  ahead  and  those  of  us 
who  stay  behind  do  either  because  of 
the  way  we  use  time.  That*  is  inex¬ 
orable.  Luck  and  heredity  and  fortune 
are  out-gamed  by  it.  It  favors  without 
refusal*  and  without  stint  when  we 
pay  in  sweat.  It  asks  only  that. 

Listen:  One  hour  a  day  for  one  year 
(or  more)  is  sufficient*  time  to  enable 
me  to  absorb  more  knowledge  about 
my  job  than  is  known  by  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred*  other  men;  one 
hour  a  day  for  six  months  is  sufficient 
time  to  learn  a  foreign  language;  a 
like  period*  over  a  short  term  of  years 
would  make  us  masters  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  business  law  and  finance, 
salesmanship,*  purchasing,  astronomy, 
history,  philosophy,  or  literature — 
or — whatever — we — want. 

One — hour — a" — day  will  turn  the 
trick  and  we  all  have  that  hour.  (188) 
— From  “Bindery  Talk” 


Slag  .  .  . 

Key  to  the  Housing  Problem? 

Sturdy,  attractive,  warm  homes  vir¬ 
tually  popping  from  blast  furnaces  of 
our  iron  and  steel  industry!  Sounds'* 
fantastic,  but  it  is  pretty  much  true! 

To  manufacture  pig  iron,  quantities 
of  iron  ore,  coke,  and  limestone®  are 
dumped  into  the  hungry  mouth  of  the 
blast  furnace.  In  the  process,  molten 
iron  goes  to  the  bottom  of*  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  molten  slag,  which  consists 
of  the  impurities,  is  drawn  off  into 
great  bowl-like  receptacles.*  In  the 
past,  little  or  no  use  was  made  of  this 
by-product  and,  as  in  the  anthracite 
mining  country,  man-made*  moun¬ 
tains  of  waste  slag  arose  near  the  blast 
furnaces. 

According  to  an  old  saying,  the  meat 
packer  “uses*  every  part  of  the  pig 
but  the  squeal!”  It’s  about  the  same 
way,  today,  in  pig  iron  manufacture, 
for  slag  is®  no  longer  a  waste  product. 
Millions  of  tons  of  it  go  into  highway 
construction,  railway  roadbeds,  roof¬ 
ing*  material,  bituminous  seal-coating 
for  roads,  and  other  uses. 

Of  greater  interest  is  slag’s  position* 
in  the  building  materials  field.  Mineral 
wool  in  batt  form,  loose  wool  and 
pellet  form,  processed  from  slag,  is 
widely®*  used  for  building  insulation. 
And,  mixed  with  cement  and  water, 
slag  makes  lightweight,  porous,  fire¬ 
proof  building  blocks’®  for  homes  and 
industrial  structures.  These  blocks 
have  several  attractive  new  features, 
too.  They  have  high  insulation®®  val¬ 
ue,  are  sound-absorptive  and  can  be 
cut,  nailed,  and  drilled  almost  as  well 
as  wood. 

Yes,  slag,  once  a  “drug  on  the’* 
market,”  may  well  be  an  important 
factor  in  easing  the  shortage  of  hous¬ 
ing  in  >the  United  States!  (279)  — 
Badger  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin. 
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This  Month  s  Gregg 

Mr.  Poppingill's  Toy  Shop 

REBECCA  COLE  and  HELEN  WALKER 

MARY  WALKED  ALONG  the  snow- 
filled  street  on  her  way  to  the  toy 
shop.  This  year  she  was  working 
there  after  school  and  in  the  evenings 
for  a  special  reason — so  she  could  buy 
Bill’s  Christmas  present.  Ever  since 
she  started  wearing  Bill’s  football 
sweater  and  his  senior  class  ring  on 
a  thin  gold  chain  around  her  neck, 
she’d  wanted  to  give  him  that  mo¬ 
tion-picture  camera  they’d  looked  at 
together  in  the  Camera  Shop  window. 

She  went  a  block  out  of  her  way  to 
look  at  the  camera  again.  Her  breath 
made  frost  on  the  glass  as  she  looked 
in  for  a  moment.  Then  she  hurried  on, 
for  she  was  nearly  late.  She  was 
thinking  about  the  red  alligator  week¬ 
end  bag  that  Bill  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  give  her  for  Christmas  when 
Bill  himself  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  telegraph  office,  where  he  was 
working.  He  fell  in  step  with  her. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Beautiful?” 
He  was  big  and  blond,  and  he  made 
Mary’s  breath  catch  and  her  heart 
turn  over  every  time  she  saw  him. 
But  that  she  mustn’t  let  him  know. 

Mary  lifted  her  nose  a  little  higher. 
“It’s  none  of  your  business.  You 
shouldn’t  ask  so  many  questions  just 
before  Christmas.” 

He  caught  her  hand  and  began  ta'K- 
ing  big  steps  so  she  would  have  to  run 
to  keep  up  with  him. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  “you’re  late,  and 
Mr.  Pop  will  be  furious — not  to  men¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Pop,  if  he  doesn’t  get  to  his 
dinner  on  time.” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  toy  shop, 
they  saw  a  little  boy  and  girl  looking 
in  wistfully  at  the  window.  Timidly 
they  followed  Mary  and  Bill  inside. 
The  children  were  ragged  and  forlorn- 
looking,  and  there  was  something 
about  them  that  made  Mary  want  to 
show  them  around;  she  loved  the  toys 
herself.  The  children  were  very  shy. 
They  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  tne  little 
boy  laughed  once,  and  the  little  girl’s 
eyes  were  shining  when  Mary  showed 
her  the  dolls.  Then  Bill  took  the  boy 
to  see  the  guns  and  tricycles  and  foot¬ 
balls. 

When  the  children  were  gone,  Mr. 
Poppingill,  owner  of  the  shop,  scolded 
Mary  mildly  for  wasting  time  with 
two  ragged  children  who  would  never 
be  able  to  buy  anything.  He  was  severe 
with  Bill.  He  didn’t  want  boyfriends 
hanging  around,  anyway — they  inter¬ 
fered  with  work.  Bill,  who  knew  that 
Mr.  Pop  was  an  old  dog  with  no  bite, 
told  Mary  he’d  be  back  to  walx  heme 
with  her,  and  left  good-naturedly. 

Mr.  Pop,  putting  on  his  hat  to  go  to 
dinner,  said  to  Mary,  “Tom  Morris 
telephoned  that  he’d  be  in  tonight  to 
select  some  toys  for  his  little  boy,  so 
I  put  aside  some  things  in  my  office 
for  him  to  choose  from.  If  he  doesn’t 
buy  the  musical  toy  soldier.  I’ll  have 
to  reduce  the  price  tomorrow.  He’s 
the  only  person  in  town  who  can  afford 
to  pay  $30  for  it.” 


Writer  Story 

Secretly  mary  hoped  he  wouldn’t 
buy  it.  The  Morris  child  was  definitely 
a  spoiled  brat.  Besides,  she  would 
miss  the  toy  soldier.  Along  with  the 
ballerine  doll,  it  had  been  m  the  win¬ 
dow  since  the  Christmas  toys  first 
came  in,  and  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  stopped  regularly  to 
watch.  When  the  tiny  music  box  at  his 
feet  played  “Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever,”  the  little  soldier  marched  in 
time  to  the  music  and  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  his  musket. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  trade  be¬ 
cause  it  w^as  the  dinner  hour  for  most 
people  in  Center  City;  so  Mary  went 
the  rounds  of  the  shop,  dusting, 
straightening,  touching  the  many  toys 
she  loved.  Just  for  fun,  though  there 
were  no  children  pressing  noses 
against  the  outside  of  the  window, 
Mary  wound  up  the  ballerina  doll, 
and  stood  watching  it  dance  on  its  pink 
satin  toes,  its  little  pink  skirt  spark¬ 
ling  as  the  doll  whirled  about.  Just 
as  the  tinkle  of  the  music  stopped  and 
the  ballerina  ceased  dancing,  Maiy 
heard  a  sound  in  the  back  of  the  shop. 
She  remembered  that  she  hadn’t 
checked  to  see  whether  the  back  door 
had  been  locked  after  Mr.  Pop  left. 

When  she  went  to  investigate,  she 
found  the  outside  door  wide  open  and 
the  door  to  Mr.  Pop’s  office  ajar.  Her 
first  thought  was  of  the  safe.  But  to 
her  great  relief,  when  she  tried  the 
knob,  the  safe  was  still  securely 
locked. 

Then  she  saw  what  had  happened. 
The  toy  soldier  was  lying  on  Mr.  Pop’s 


I  Want  To— 

I  HAVE  TO  LIVE  WITH  MYSELF, 
and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know, 

I  want  to  bo  able,  as  days  go®  by. 
Always  to  look  myself  straight  in  the 
eye; 

I  don’t  want  to  stand  with  the  setting 
sun 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things®  I’ve 
done. 

I  don’t  want  to  keep  on  a  closet  shelf 
A  lot  of  secrets  about  myself 
And  fool  myself,  as  I  come*  and  go, 
Into  thinking  that  nobody  else  will 
know 

The  kind  of  a  man  I  really  am; 

I  don’t  want  to  dress*  myself  in  sham. 
I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect; 
I  want  to  deserve  all  men’s  respect, 
And  here  in  the  struggle*  for  fame  and 
pelf 

I  want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 

I  don’t  want  to  look  at  myself  and 
know 

That  I’m  bluster"  and  bluff  and  empty 
show. 

I  never  can  hide  myself  from  me; 

I  see  what  others  may  never  see; 

I  know  what®  others  may  never  know; 
I  never  can  fool  myself,  and  so. 
Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be 
Self-respecting*  and  conscience-free. 

— Author  unknown  (166) 
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desk,  with  one  leg  and  one  arm  broken 
off.  To  his  uniform  was  pinned  a  note. 

It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  written 
with  a  crayon  on  an  old  piece  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  The  words  weren’t  spelled 
right,  but  with  one  gasp  of  horror 
Mary  took  in  their  meaning.  “Be  care¬ 
ful,”  the  note  said,  “or  this  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  you!” 

Mary  was  trembling  when  Mr.  Pop 
came  in.  The  minute  he  saw  what  had 
happened,  his  face  turned  red.  He 
was  so  angry  that  the  veins  in  his  bald 
spot  stood  out.  “That  crackpot  has 
cost  me  $30!”  he  shouted,  and  then 
seeing  that  Mary  was  frightened  and 
almost  in  tears,  he  said  very  quietly, 
“We’ll  just  have  to  be  more  careful 
about  locking  up.” 

The  next  night  they  were  careful 
about  locking  the  shop.  Despite  this, 
the  visitor  came  again,  quietly,  stealth¬ 
ily.  It  was  only  when  Mary  went 
back  to  the  packing  room  that  she 
found  the  broken  sword,  its  point  run 
through  a  stuffed  “mammy”  doll.  With 
shaky  hands  she  read  the  threatening 
words,  “Don’t  tell  the  police!” 

Mary  was  so  frightened  that  she 
was  almost  incoherent  when  Mr.  Pop 
got  back.  “I’ll  have  a  policeman  sta¬ 
tioned  outside  tomorrow  night,”  he 
promised.  And  when  Bill  came  by  to 
walk  home  with  her,  he  said  he’d  try 
to  get  somebody  to  take  his  place  at 
the  telegraph  office  and  would  stay 
with  her  while  Mr.  Pop  was  out. 

But  the  next  evening  Bill  was  late 
getting  off  and  didn’t  arrive  before 
Mr.  Pop  had  to  leave.  “There's  a  plain¬ 
clothes  man  right  outside,”  Mr.  Pop 
reminded  Mary.  “He’ll  be  on  guard 
and  see  that  nothing  happens  to  you.” 

Mary  wasn’t  reassured,  though.  She 
stayed  near  the  front  of  the  store, 
where  she  could  see  the  policeman 
pass  by  occasionally.  The  place 
seemed  dreadfully  quiet;  yet  she  had 
a  strange  feeling  that  someone  else 
was  there.  A  mouse  ran  across  the 
floor,  and  Mary’s  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  for  a  moment  until  she  saw 
what  it  was.  When  a  woman  came  in 
to  look  at  bicycles,  Mary  was  relieved. 
What  a  comfort  to  have  somebody  in 
the  store  to  talk  to!  But,  just  as  soon 
as  the  woman  walked  out,  Mary  again 
had  the  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
'  one  else  in  the  shop — that,  if  she 
should  turn  suddenly  and  look  over 
her  shoulder,  she  would  see  something 
horrible. 

Then  her  eyes  went  to  the  toy  win¬ 
dow.  The  worst  possible  thing  had 
happened!  The  ballerina  doll  lay  on 
its  back,  with  its  lovely  china  head 
^  cut  loose  from  its  body.  And  a  note 
stared  up  at  Mary  in  black  crayon 
hideousness — “Your  time  will  come 
soon!” 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Here  is  a  methods  book  that  does  two  things  clearly  and  concisely: 
(1)  It  presents  in  its  first  chapters  the  principles  of  teaching  business 
subjects  and  (2)  then  indicates  exactly  how  each  principle  should  be 
applied  to  the  successful  teaching  of  each  business  subject. 
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It  took  two  hundred  years  to  find  a 
new  way  to  show  a  global  map  on  a 
flat  surface.  A  man  from  Kansas 
found’  the  way  and  got  a  patent  on  it. 
His  map  is  printed  on  sheets  that  are 
self-locking  into  a  twelve-inch  globe, 
and’  can  be  revised.  The  Navy  used 
the  map  during  the  War. — Invention 
Neius  and  Views.  (54) 
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BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 
AND  PRAaiCE 

EDWIN  M.  ROBINSON 


A  college  text  that  tells  what  busi¬ 
ness  is,  how  it  is  owned,  and  how 
it  is  organized  for  work.  It  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  function  of 
each  department  in  a  typical  busi¬ 
ness.  The  text  is  highly  teachable : 
It  includes  questions,  report  topics, 
and  problems,  to  give  the  student 
a  complete,  over-all  picture  of  to¬ 
day’s  business  activities. 


Summarif  ot  Conifntu 

Nature  of  business.  How  business  is 
owned.  How  it  is  organized  for  work. 
Organization  for  finance.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  facilities.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  personnel.  Organization  for 
office  management.  Organization 
for  administration  and  control.  Or¬ 
ganization  for  accounting.  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  sales  and  advertising.  Organ¬ 
ization  for  handling  sales  orders. 
Organization  for  credit  management. 
Organizatian  for  pnjrchasing.  Organ¬ 
ization  for  storekeeping.  Organization 
for  traffic  management.  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  production  (manufacturing). 
Organizatian  of  the  individual. 
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Jennings 


Well,  did  you  learn  anything  from  your  pupils  today? 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

FATHER  (looking  daggers); 
“Didn’t  I  hear  the  clock  strike  three 
when  you  got  in  last  night?” 

Daughter  (sweet  and  meek): 
“Yes,  Daddy.  It  was  going  to  strike 
eleven,  but  I  stopped  it  so  it 
wouldn’t  awaken  you!” 

•  •  • 

“Bet  I  CAN  tell  the  score  of  the  game 
before  it  starts!” 

“Oh,  yeah?  What?” 

“Nothing  to  nothing!” 

•  •  • 

Officer  (as  company  is  temporarily 
about  to  vacate  trench  which  has 
been  reported  mined):  You  two 
will  remain  here,  and  if  there  is  an 
explosion  you  will  blow  a  whistle. 
You  understand? 

Private  Spuds:  Yes,  sir!  Will  we 
blow  it  going  up  or  coming  down, 
sir? 

•  •  • 

“Hey,  you  can’t  go  up  that  street — 
it’s  one  way.” 

“I  know  it — I’m  only  going  one 
way.” 

•  •  • 

Traveler  (about  to  board  train  at 
Buffalo) :  Where  does  this  train  go? 
Conductor:  This  train  goes  to  New 
York  in  ten  minutes. 

Traveler:  Goodness!  That’s  going 
some! 

•  •  • 

“I  GAVE  HIM  a  bridge  for  his  violin.” 

“What’s  the  idea?” 

“To  help  him  get  his  music 

across.” 


Cubist:  The  gentleman,  whose  por¬ 
trait  this  is,  has  come  and  asked  me 
to  alter  his  nose  a  little. 

Friend:  And  that  makes  you 
cross? 

Cubist:  No,  but  I  can’t  remember 
where  I  put  his  nose. 

Speakers  Say 

(After  a  flowery  and  flattering 
introduction  of  the  “local  boy  makes 
good”  type,  the  speaker,  truly  a 
local  boy  who  had  made  good,  arose 
and  began: ) 

“This  introduction  is  a  great 
tribute,  but  it  is  very  embarrassing 
to  me — especially  here  in  my  home 
town,  where  everybody  knows  me. 
Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  would  much 
rather  be  sitting  on  the  back  seat 
and  be  discovered,  than  be  sitting  on 
the  front  seat  and  be  found  out!” — 
Dr.  Kingsbury,  at  a  Rotary  meeting 
in  Yakima,  Washington. 


I  wish  he  would  fire  me  like  other  bosses 
would  do! 
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